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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


AR threats in Europe affect the business 

\\ outlook for the next few months. Possibili- 
ties of restriction of trade enter into the picture 
as a disturbing influence. 


¢ Inevitably the air will be cleared in the next thirty 
days as economic pressure takes hold and forces 
either peace or further complications and conflicts. 


The underlying expectations is for peace on the 

theory that Italy cannot stand the pressure at home 
when once her monetary structure begins to disintegrate 
and she faces economic isolation. 


If the League is successful in forcing peace, stabili- 

zation of currencies may be looked for. The attitude 
of the United States toward stabilization has undergone 
quite a pronounced change. From a mood of quiet and 
sympathetic interest in stabilization, the policy has 
shifted to fairly aggressive pursuit of the objective. 


7 Concurrent with. stabilization 

NEED ADJUSTMENT... aves must be some further under- 

OF INTERNATIONAL. tandings about tariffs and quotas 

TARIFF SITUATION jest the advantages of fixed curren- 

cies be wiped out by attempts to 

balance monetary advantages and disadvantages through 
trade discriminations. 


If it had not been tex the wer situation, the progress 

toward stabilization this Autumn would have been 
notable. 
sword of Damocles over the American recovery. 

A crisis is approaching in domestic affairs. Expenses 

are running way ahead of last year, receipts are not 
as helpful as had been anticipated and the famous Works 
Progress Administration is apparently a colossal failure 
so far as putting 3,500,000 persons to work by Novem- 
ber 1 is concerned. 


“Planned economy” has given another demonstration 

of how lacking it is in capacity to plan effectively. 

The trouble, of course, is in expecting the Government 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1 





As it is the European dilemma hangs like a! 
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Uncle Sam Now Looks Abroad For Food 


A Nation Self-sufficient in Most Foodstuffs Since Its Founding Now 
Imports Supplies; The Effect of Drought and Crop Control 


ROM 1607 until 1935—a span of 
F 328 years—America fed herself. 
From the late 1600’s until 1935 
America, after feeding herself, had 
something left over for the rest of 
the world. 

But in 1935, with her cupboard 
getting bare, America turned to other 
countries of the world for foodstuffs 
needed to feed her people. 

The American farmers, who for 
centuries had helped to feed the 
world, now turned to the world for 
help in feeding the American people. 

A description of this sudden shift 
from a nation self-sufficient in most 
foodstuffs to a nation needing to buy 
from foreigners of things normally 
raised at home, is afforded by the 
pictogram at the top of this page. 


FROM FEEDER TO FED 


It shows in the case of wheat that 
two years ago farmers raised enough 
for American needs and then had 
millions of bushels left over. 

By 1935 farmers in this country 
were growing so little that millers 
needed to buy from foreign farmers, 
paying a 42 cents a bushel tariff, to 
meet American needs. Import fig- 
ures in the case of all grains are from 
August 31, 1934, to August 31, 1935. 

Consumers, who pay farmers more 
than $100,000,000 a year to hold 
down their wheat crop, now are faced 
with a new bread price rise that of- 








raised enough corn to provide the na- 
tion with an adequate meat supply. 
After the cattle and the hogs had 
eaten all they could eat and industry 


had filled its needs, there was corn 


left over. But for the past year corn 
has been coming into this country 
over a 15-cent tariff wall to feed 


American animals, 
PORK A LUXURY 

The corn belt for years has had 
what approached a world monopoly 
in the exports of pork products. As 
late as 1935 hundreds of millions of 
pounds of pork were exported. 

During the present year, with pork 
in the luxury class, millions of pounds 
are being imported. Consumers, too, 
have paid nearly $300,000,000 in thé 
past two years to hold down the out- 
put of hogs on American farms. The 
resulting price rise has caused con- 
sumption of pork to fall sharply. 

The story in rye is told by imports 
in the past year of an amount equal 
nearly to one-third of normal produc- 
tion on American farms. No rye pre- 
viously had been imported. Only this 
past week the Federal Government 
announced that farmers would be of- 
fered a plan of production control for 
rye similar to that in wheat and hogs. 

After meeting the needs of the 
American people for lard and other 
animal fats, the farmers of this coun- 


try two years ago had more than 








2 ficials say will cost them another 675,000,000 pounds left over for sale 
= $100,000,000. abroad. During the present year the 
= American farmers in the past foreigners who once were buyers 
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have been selling millions of pounds 
to this country. 

What is the explanation of this 
shift about in the business of feeding 
the world? 


THE TWOFOLD CAUSE 
First is the drought 

Second is the New Deal production 
control program. 

Drought, official figures show, did 
most to wipe out what in 1933 was a 
400,000,000 bushel wheat surplus. 
AAA did no controlling of spring 
wheat production during the present 
year. Weather took care of that. A 
5 per cent reduction is being asked 
for next year. 

Also, drought is given chief credit 
for causing a shortege of corn. Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, at- 
tributes the shortage in pork and lara 
to a 1934 corn crop that was not far 


from a billion bushels under normal. « 


Others argue that the meat short- 
age, with accompanying high prices, 
is due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment paid $40,000,000 to kill 6,000,- 
000 little pigs in 1933; $100,000,000 
to slaughter hogs and cattle duripg 
the 1934 drought, and $300,000,000 to 
farmers for their agreement not to 
grow so many hogs. 

What of the future? 

Mr. Wallace takes the position that 
the sensational shift which turned 
America from a nation that helps to 
feed the world into a nation that 
needs the help of the world to feed 
itself, will end with one good crop. 
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1933 -- America Helps feed The World --1933 


World Helps teed America --1935 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE , 


American industry? 


HAT’S the matter with 
A three-year study by the Brookings Institu- 
tion offers the answer to the twin problem of 


unemployment and belated recovery. 


@| Down on the Farm where soaring prices contend 


with production control. 


| The Press blames the Triple A for high bread prices, 
disapproves of the thirty-hour week and welcomes 


Secretary Roper’s 


inference that the Government 


doesn't want to further regiment business. 


War: 
will it boil over? 


Has the Mediterranean pot begun to cool or 
Meanwhile sale of American prod- 


ucts to Italy continues. 
@ More Electricity for the home—the future of the in- 
4 . . . 
dustry and the inter-relation between consumption, 
costs and Federal power. 


Youth is in the news as campaign is laid to lay out 
methods to secure work and training for millions of 


girls and boys. 


¢ Before the bar of the Supreme Court—the im- 
portance of pending cases to the future of the New 


Deai 


¢ What 


about the Old Age Pensions?—graphic 


presentation of the status of legislation in the vari- 
ous States. 


The labor battle—organization of the unskilled 
worker. 


¢ Jobs for Women: President sets some goals for 


women’s organizations to shoot at. 


¢ A Radio executive tells of radio’s place in the 


moulding of public opinion. 


¢ What the Clergymen think of the President’s let- 
ter. 


| These and other interesting articles will be found 
on the following pages. 
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FATE OF AAA IN COURT 


The day of decision approaches for the farm 
control program as the Supreme Court promises 
an early hearing of one processing tax case and 
receives another case involving the law as 
amended at the last session of Congress. 

The new case, brought by .the Washburn- 
Crosby Company of Kansas City, Mo., is de- 
signed to test the law as revamped to meet pos- 
sible court objections. It challenges particularly 
the provision which would prevent recovery of 
that part of processing taxes passed on to others, 
in case the tax is declared unconstitutional. 

Not visibly perturbed, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace reiterates the necessity of production 
control through benefit payments to farmers for 
restricting their acreage These payments are 
made under contracts, which are net under court 
attack. If the tax is disallowed, says Mr. Wal- 
lace. new sources of revenue will be asked of 
Congress—possibly a manufacturers’ sales tax. 

* « 


GHOST OF THE NRA RISES 

First responses are in from business and labor 
leaders invited by Industrial Cooperationist 
Berry to meet and discuss future plans for busi- 
ness control under codes . 

Reports Mr. Berry: “They indicate support of 
the basic principles of the NRA—regulation of 
competition and minimum labor standards.” 

By the National Manufacturers Association a 
direct warning is hung out for business men 
against being lured into the Government's par- 
lor. Two groups are said to be likely to welcome 
the NRA appeal, namely: 

1.—Those believing anti-trust laws place com- 
petitive business under the law of the jungle 
with Federal regulation as the only escape. 

2—Those who see a temporary advantage 
without realizing that they are thus embracing 
a theory which leads to Federal control of hours, 
wages and prices. 


x“ 


x * 


A CURB ON MUNITIONS EXPORTS 

The Department of Justice gives a significant 
glance towards its holster as a warning to trad- 
ers who make light of the Presidential proclama- 
tion forbidding the export of war implements to 
belligerent nations. 

I: takes the form of prosecutions being pre- 


* 








Unde i & l lerw 

“NO MEDDLING IN BUSINESS” 
| Secretary of Commerce Roper, in a conference 
with newspapermen, reiterates his statement 
| of the previous week that “business should 
take back the responsibility assumed by the 

Government in times of emergency.” 





pared against certain airplane and firearms firms 
which are alleged to have shipped war equip- 
ment to Bolivia and Paraguay in violation of the 
embargo placed on such shipments by Congress 
on May 28, 1934. 

Maximum penalty is a fine of $1,000 and two 
years’ imprisonment. 

For violation of the recent Neutrality Proclama- 
tion, the penalty is much more severe—a fine of 
$10,000 and five years in prison 


* * 


ANOTHER BILLION ‘IN THE RED’ 


Uncle Sam's books for the year to date (since 
July 1) are out of balance to the amount of one 
billion dollars. 

So reports the Treasury, showing a deficit that 
is about 400 million dollars more than at the 
same time last year 

Here are some of the items that explain the 
result, which occurs in the face of enlarged in- 
come taxes and tariff collections: 

First, farm processing taxes are about 130 
million dollars in arrears on account of chal- 
lenges to the validity of the taxes, soon to be 
passed on by the Supreme Court. 

Second, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is lending large sums of money on net bal- 
ance whereas a year ago it was getting in more 
from repayments that it was paying out. 


THE TVA PUSHES AHEAD 


Moving quietly ahead while its fate is being 
determined before the Supreme Court, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority negotiates contracts for 
sale of its electric power to the Tennessee cities 
of Memphis and Jackson, extending the while 
its transmission lines and driving forward the 
construction of its fourth great dam. * 

Contracts with cities are for 20-year periods. 
Customer rates are fixed in the agreement and 
the disposition of revenue is prescribed. This 
includes allocation to the city of amounts equal 
to what a private utility would be obliged to pay 
as taxes. Sought thus are “yardsticks” for meas- 
uring the cost of distributing electricity. 


Chief feature of the retail program: Setting 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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the rates at about half the national average so 
as to promote increased use. Results reported 
to date show approximate doubling of use per 
customer within a year of the date when service 
was begun. 


INVESTIGATING THE MIDDLEMAN 


A net is spread for gathering in the facts on the 
why consumers pay so much more for agricul- 
tural products than the farmer receives. 

The net is a questionnaire sent out to proces- 
sors of farm product by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which has been ordered by Congress to 
report with possible recommendations for legis- 
lation by July 1, 1936. 

Meanwhile Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
learning of a one cent rise in the price of a 
pound loaf of bread, comments that this in- 
crease is double that justified by the rise in wheat 


~ costs. 





To which comment the bakers reply: “A smoke 
screen. Mr. Wallace is trying to keep the con- 
sumers off his own door step.” 


o* 


BOOSTING THE PRICE OF POTATOES 


Potat>s control on a practicable basis is pro- 
posed to farmers by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Parts of the proposed plan are two. 

The first is the payment of 25 cents to farm- 
ers for each hundred pounds of potatoes which 
they withdraw from regular market channels and 
dispose of for feed and for industrial purposes, 
such as manufacture of alcohol and starch. This 
applies to only 10 per cent of each farmer’s pro- 
duction. 

The second part is a proposed agreement for a 
similar reduction plan next year. It would be 
put into effect if half the handlers and two- 
thirds of the producers in the four chief potato 
States vote favvorably. 

Such control is no part of the compulsory plan 
laid down in the Potato Control Act, funds for 
administering which were not voted by Congress. 


*x * 
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THE SETTING STAR OF YOUTH 


Will the star of youth set steadily in the next 
25 years? 

The National Resources Committee presents a 
series of hard biological facts which definitely 
point to the wane of the youthful viewpoint in 
politics and business. 

These facts are in the form of figures show- 
ing the population trend. By 1960, this trend, 
if continued without interruption, is estimated 
to result in a doubling in the proportion of per- 
sons more than 60 years of age in the population 
and a reduction by 50 per cent of those under 20. 

Other, results seen as likely to accompany the 
change: Less need for primary schools and 
more for adult education, less money spent on 
children’s needs and more on adult wants, grow- 
ing interest in old-age pensions and a reduced 








Wide World 


UNPRECEDENTED 


Vice President John N. Garner (right) says 
farewell to Senator Bone of Washington, as he 
sails from Seattle for the Orient. His de- 
parture from the country at a time when the 
President is away leaves Secretary of State 
Hull as “top man.” Never before have the 
Executive and the Vice President been away 





from the United States at the same time. 





tendency to let out the older workers from in- 
dustry. 

One little fact disturbs the picture. It is a 
Census Bureau report that the fall in birth rate 
was checked last year, rising for the first time 
in more than a decade. The trend may con- 
ceivably be reversed. 

a 
AID FOR THE “LAST GENERATION” 


Thoughts on America’s “lost generation”—the 
five to eight million young people from 16 to 25 
years of age, who are estimated to be entirely 
unoccupied. The speaker is National Youth Ad- 
ministrator Aubrey Williams: 

“It is the most important large group to which 
society as at present organized Ts denying sup- 
port. The Government's youth program is en- 
tirely inadequate to deal with the tragic plight 
of the young who are unable to go on with their 
education and unable tovobtain a foothold in the 
industrial system.” 

The solution? 

Says Mr. Williams: “One could be found by 
alteration in the economic structure.” 


* * % 


LABOR’S ‘ARISTOCRACY’ WINS 

Proponents of mass organization of labor 
strike their heads against the conservative re- 
sistance of the craft unions, representing an 
aristocracy of skill. 

Such is the meaning of the defeat in the 
American Federation of Labor's convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., of a proposal that industrial 


+ unions be given a free hand in organizing work-- 





ers in mass-production industries. 

Leading champion of the industrial unions is 
John L. Lewis, president of the Federation's 
largest union, the United Mine Workers. Behind 
him are the textile and garment unions, among 
the most rapidly growing in the Federation. 

Defeated for the time, Mr. Lewis makes a 
thinly veiled threat to secede “from a dead or- 
ganization.” 

On another issue Mr. Lewis wins a victory. 
Through his opposition a projected Communist 
“purge” does a-borning. 


K Me 


BETTER LIQUOR AND LABELS 


New and more stringent rules are in prospect 
for the advertising and labeling of liquor. 

They are proposed by the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration in accordance with the Liquor Con- 
trol Act of August 29. Promulgation will come 
only after public hearings scheduled for Oc- 
tober 30 and 31. 

Here are some of the departures from the 
practice required under the old FACA, which 
passed wtih the invalidation of the NRA codes: 

Liquor branded as “straight whiskey” must be 
aged in charred oak barrels for one year if bot- 
tled on or before June 30, 1936. Formerly no 
age limit was required, which was a concession 
to the fact that the post-prohibition era was 
still young. 

After January 1, 1937, the “straight whiskey” 
brand may be applied only on liquor that has 
been aged for two years or more. 

Another innovation: Labels and advertise- 
ments must reveal the percentage of alcoholic 
content. 


* 
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EVALUATING THE PAST OF BUSINESS 


In glorification and in critical evaluation of 
the past course of American business two lead- 
ing business men thus enumerate its fruits: 

Says Harper Sibley, President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: “Within a hun- 
dred years it has built up a vast commonwealth, 
populated it with great cities, produced more 
wealth and distributed it more widely than has 
any other system. But it is possible that the 
first hundred years may prove tO have been the 
easiest.” 

Declares Edward A. Filene, merchant and 
economist: “The old American freedom is gone. 
Unlike the early agrarian period, possession of 
money today carries with it the control of the 
means by which the masses get their living. 
Life and security of all America depends on how 
money is used.” 


x * * 


WHERE THE NATION’S INCOME GOES 


From the nation’s income, how much money is 
siphoned off by big business and how much by 
the small wage earner? 

Wanting to know more precisely, the 
begins a study to find out. Its reason: 


Treasury 
To de- 
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Constitution. In their opinion, all 


That— 


Another shift in relief policy is 
under serious consideration among 
key relief officials. This time it 
would be back to decentralization, 
with States setting their own relief 
course. The attempt to run 3,500,- 
000 work relief jobs from Washing- 


ton has officials “down.” 
x 2 
That— 
Insiders at the Treasury blaime big- 


time New Deal spenders for the’ 


rumor that Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, is about 
to resign. He is reported to be out 
of sympathy with some spending 
experiments. 

** 


That— 

Certain high NRA officials are 
convinced that the White House 
would be “shocked and horrified’ 
if George E. Berry, now “coordina- 
cooperation,” 


for industrial 


tried very hard. to revive.codes on 


tor 


a voluntary basis. 


That— 
AAA officials are doing some back- 
Stage chuckling over the turn 


taken by cotton markets and now 


expect that the subsidy plan ap- 
proved by the last Congress will 
the origi- 
nally predicted total. World buy- 
ers are back in Amcrican markets 
looking for cotton, 


cost only a fraction of 


* ” =“ 


That— 

Pay roll taxes. which go into effect 
January 1 to help finance the new 
old-age pension and unemploy- 
ment systems, 
counted on heavily in figuring for 
a future budget balance. Income 
from these taxes will amount, ac- 
cording to official estimates, to a 
billion dollars by 1938. 


insurance are 


That— 

The TVA is quietly but steadily 
forging ahead with its program in- 
tended to open outlets for power 
produced from the dams it 
and is constructing. 
PWA funds now have been allotted 
to aid 160 Government-owned proj- 
the Ten- 


. 


has 
constructed 


ects, including some in 


nessee Valley 


That— 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell’s Re- 
settlement Administration has 


quietly dumped its former policy of 
attempting to furnish part-time in- 


dustrial employment for families 
eiven assistance in subsistence 
homesteads projects. Instead, all 


future projects will be developed 
solely with the idea of using farm- 
ing as the source of livelihood 


* Kk * 


That— 

The Farm Credit Arministration, 
unlike the old Federal Farm 
Board, is not actively attempting 
to promote the organization of 
farm cooperatives. It 
to assist them after they are or- 
ganized but goes the theory 
that momentum for their estab- 
must come from among 


is anxious 


on 


lishment 
the farmers themselves. 


* x a 


That— 

Some legal advisers at the hub of 
the New Deal wheel are privately 
flaying the American Bar Associ- 


ation for permitting lawyers to 
give what they characterize as 
“political opinions”. They make 


the point that lawyers can not de- 
termine whether or not a law is 
constitutional simply by studying 
the law, past decisions and the 


a lawyer can do is to give his best 
guess on the personal opinions of 
the Supreme Court Justices. 

> 


* * 


That— 

Most of the 
locked doors 
Youth Administration is due to the 
fact ttat officials of the NYA feel 
Comptroller General McCar] 
gumming up the work relief pro- 
gram for 250,000 youths by delay- 


behind 
National 


grumbling 
at the 


is 


ing approval of necessary allot- 
ments. 

2 2 
That— 


The Italo-Ethiopian war will prob- 
ably serve as a spark to set off a 
burst of national defense measures 
on Jan. 3 when Congress recon- 
venes. 


That—- 

FHA officials have come to the de- 
cision that, for the present, plans 
for organization of national mort- 
be held 
abeyance. Investigations have 
parently satisfied officials t 
private agencies and the RFC are 
filling need 
purchases of insured mortgages. 


ga associations will in 


ge 
ap 

hat 
the 


adequately for 
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velop plans for tax revision and financial policy. 

A similar analysis of income for 1929 made by 
the Brookings Institution is claimed by the au- 
thors to have shown why America’s economic 
system operates at only from 50 to 80 per cent 
of “rated capacity.” 

The reason is said to be that a disproportion- 
ately large amount goes to the wealthy, flowing 
from their bank accounts partly into increased 
manufacturing capacity and partly into specula- 
tive waste through’ driving up security prices. 
Had more gone to the mass consumers, says the 
study, the system would have operated more 
nearly at capacity, making “boom times” merely 
normal. 
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MORE ISLANDS FOR UNCLE SAM 

Taking time by the forelock. Uncle Sam makes 
sure of the control of three Pacific islets strag- 
gling 1,600 miles South and West of the Hawaiian 
group—uninhabited but having potential value 
for a trans-Pacific air route. 

Their names are Jarvis, Baker and Howland. 

Means adopted is that recognized under inter- 
national usage for the claiming of unpeopled 
land, namely, colonization. This means in the 
case of these islands that one or more Ameri- 
cans are permanently settled there. 


* 


*« 
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AIR CRUISERS FOR THE NAVY 


Soon to be added to the winged forces of the 
Navy are 60 giant cruisers, each one eapable of 
a routine non-stop flight of 3,700 miles. 

_The order is let for their construction, de- 
signed as a step toward the indicated objective of 
4,000 planes to aid Uncle Sam’s fleet. 

Cruising range of each of the new ma- 
chines exceeds the length of the famo is Lind- 
bergh flight to Paris on May 20-21, 1927. 
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RELIEF FRAUDS: WHO PROSECUTES? 


The State rights issue flares up—in reverse— 
as the Relief Administration serves notice that 
it is the prerogative of the State of Maine to 
prosecute irregularities in administering relief 
funds, but the State Comptroller General rules 


“ 





Underwood & Underwood | 
“WHAT PRICE BREAD?” | 
With the country faced by a rise in the con- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| — : 
| Sumer cost of bread, Secretary of Agriculture 





| Wallace tells the press that while some in- | 
crease is justified, the pronosed +r of one | 
cent a pound is too much. 








that the responsibility belongs with the Federa! 
Government. 

When similar circumstances arose previously 
in four other States, the Relief Administration 
stepped in and took over the distribution of 
funds. Today, with Federal direct relief on the 
Way out, the FERA waives its authority. 

Query: If both Federal and State sovereign- 
ties abdicate, to whom is the field left? 


THREE EFFECTS OF CODES’ DEATH 


Three changes the abolition of the NRA codes 
has left in its wake, as seen from different view- 
points: 

1.—From that of the American Federation of 
Labor—lIncrease of profits is outrunning increase 
of wage payments, thereby endangering a per- 
manent recovery, because a mass purchasing 
power is not being built up to absorb output of 
expanding facilities for manufacture. 

2.—From Assistant Secretary of Labor Mc- 
Grady—Strikes shift in objective from attempts 
to increase pay and shorten hours to a defense 
against reduced wages and longer hours 

3.—From the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice—An incfYease in prose- 
cutions for violation of anti-trust laws. includ- 
ing action against a number of trade associa- 
tions. Latest to be prosecuted is the California 
Packing Corporation, world’s largest packer and 
distributor of dried fruits and vegetables. 

ok x 


A CLASH OVER ECONOMIC POLICIES 


A head-on collision of two views regarding the 
way in which America should order its economic 
affairs strikes fire in the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune’s forum on current problems. Opposing 
champions are Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 
and Ogden Mills, Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Hoover Administration, i 

Says Governor Earle: “Adopt a Constitution 
strong enough protect our people from the 
evils of economic conditions resulting from the 
reckless, unrestrained private enterprisers. States 
alone can not meet the problem.” 

Replies Mr. Mills: “New Deal efforts to ex- 
pand Federal control over industry, prices, la- 
bor and agriculture strike at the very founda- 
tions of the American system and tend toward 
dictatorship.” 


* 


+ 
LO 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.] 


to do the whole job. The New 
Deal has been alienating private 
business and industry to such an 
extent that to get its cooperation 
by its tactics is just a practical 
impossibility. 


The soothing words of Sec- 

retary Roper to the effect that 
he is against “Federal meddling” 
and the promise by the President 
of a “breathing spell” fall on in- 
fertile ground. The seeds of mis- 
trust were sowed long ago and the 
New Deal has done little to re- 
move that mistrust except to 
promise and promise. 


vvy 


Performance now 
LEGISLATION i. in order but 


THREATENING there are no signs 
SLOWS GAINS that the clumsy 
statutes and puni- 

tive laws are to be revised or re- 

pealed. The New Deal stubbornly 

insists on maintaining a relation- 

ship between Government and 

business that retards recovery and 

prevents the genuine cooperation 


| needed 





which should exist between Gov- | 


ernnment and business. 


Unfortunately as the cam- 

paign approaches, the New 
Deal is not inclined to admit any 
error or to abandon any of its ex- 
periments. This may or may not 
be politically unwise. But the 
mistakes are piling up and the 
days of reckoning cannot long be 
postponed. 


The fiscal situation—spend- 

ing beyond our means and in- 
ability to tax to get ample rev- 
enues—is looming up as the big- 
gest single issue before the 
American people. When the 
President gets back it will rise to 





meet him. For his budget summa- | 


tion given before he left has now 
been proved to be more or less 
empty and the need for economy 
is greater than it ever has been 
siice the extravagance and large 
spending began. 


vy 
Then there’s the 
soldier bonus com- 


v 
BONUS ISSUE 


COMING UP ing in January with 
IN JANUARY an additional ex- 
pense. The New 


Deal has been spending so much 
money that the veterans see no 
reason why they should not have 
their obligations taken care of at 
this time. Inasmuch as the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is bound 
to decline as prices rise, the veter- 
ans feel that payment now means 
much more than in later years. 


The President, of course, is 

committed against immediate 
payment but he will be under pres- 
sure to sign the bill so as to keep 
the veterans organizations from 
opposing him in 1936. 


. Yt is f 
1s most unfor- 
POLITICAL tunate irom. sume 
ACTIVITIES aspects that we are 
DISTURBING’ entering a presi- 


dential campaign 
at a moment when the uncertain- 
ties of the world situation and 
our own fiscal perplexities are 
bound to become the football of 
destructive politics rather than a 
challenge to constructive states- 
manship. It merely means that 
real decisions as to the future of 
American economic life are going 
to be made after November, 1936, 
and not before and that the Con- 
gress which meets in January, 
1937, will have more to do with the 
fate of the American republic 
than any since the Constitutional 
convention of 1787. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


+ NEW STRAINS ON THE FAMILY PURSE + 


READ prices are ces are pointing a 
in a rise that bakers say will be 
nation-wide. 

Potatoes are scheduled now to come 
under an early control plan that 
will cause a sharp rise in their price 
to housewives. 


Rye joins the list of farm com- | 


modities for which the Government 
has devised a scheme to 
higher prices for farmers. 

Meats continue on the high-price 
plateau toward which these other 
articles in the American diet are 
heading. 


BACK TOWARD 1926 LEVELS 

The housewife, budgeting her al- 
lowance, discovers that the portion 
to provide food for her 
family rapidly is getting back to the 
1926 level. 

In other words, the cost of food 
that declined so sharply during the 
depression when compared with 
other household costs, now is re- 
turning to its old relative position. 

This story is told by the price in- 
creases and price comparisons under 
way at this time. It is bulwarked by 
Government efforts to bring about 
further increases designed, to im- 
prove farm income. 

Most official attention centered in 
Washington on the appearance of 
widely scattered increases in the 
price of bread, suggesting that the 
increase of one cent a pound loaf 
soon would blanket the country. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, said on October 16: 

“Bakers owe the people of the 
country some explanation of this in- 
crease. Our study of costs does not 
show justification for a full cent in- 
crease.” 


BAKERS’ DEFENSE 

To which the American Bakers’ 
Association replied: 

“The facts are that if the price of 
bread were in keeping with the in- 


| creased costs produced by New Deal 


efforts, including the processing tax, 
it would be one cent higher.” 

To back up his case, Mr. Wallace 
offered the following analysis of the 
increase in cost of bread ingredi- 


ents between Sept. 23, 1934, and 
Sept. 24, 1935: 
Commodity Added cost 
per loaf 
eA cicd6sebbeieas es es 0.35 
SE. £5 5 cdeatcebeoencaces 0.01 
EE PURE Eee eT ere 0.00 
BEY p5NG 6464040 ebaeneseas 0.01 
Pee re eee 0.13 
RE ee eee 0.02 
Total increase: fifty-two hun- 


dredths of one cent per loaf. 
On that basis the Secretary of 
Agriculture concluded that bakers 


| could justify no more than a one- 





half cent price increase. The Gov- 
ernment officials later offered figures 
to show that a one-cent price in- 
crease would cost consumers about 
$100,000,000 a year, and from their 
argument $50,000,000 of this would 
go to profits. 


WHERE MONEY GOES 

But where does the housewife’s 
expenditure on bread actually go? 
How much does the farmer get, the 
baker, the retailer? 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has answered that question on the 
basis of a loaf of bread costing 8.5 
cents. That is about the average 
for the country prior to the present 
increase. It set down the cost in 
cents as follows: 


Flour to baker .......... 2.160 
Labor, distribution, etc .. 3.538 
Other ingredients ....... 0.921 
Profit to baker .......... 0.651 
Grocer MALIN .....2.... 1.279 


Out of that cost involved in the 
making of a loaf of bread the farm- 
er got about 1.145 cents for his 
wheat that went into the baker’s 
flour. That amount since has gone 
up somewhat. Included is a 30 cents 
a bushel processing tax that in- 
volves about one-half cent for each 
pound loaf of bread. 

Bakers report that an increase in 
price is expected to result in little if 
any decline in consumption of bread. 

That covers one part of the cost- 
of-living picture. 

Another crops up in potatoes. The 
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Bread Up a Cent, Potatoes to Be Pushed! 


| 








Higher as AAA Expands Its 





Price-raising Program 





Government reports that farmers 
this season are receiving around 40 
cents a bushel for their potatoes. 
The fair exchange value of pota- 
toes, as determined by the formula 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
is 89.6 cents per bushel. 

Potato growers, faced with a price 
which they declare ruinous, have 
clamored for help. 

Congress voted them the famed 
“potato tax law” which goes into ef- 
fect December 1 and affects next 
year’s crop. This law does not ap- 
ply to potatoes grown in 1935. 

Now the AAA has devised a retro- 
active program which it offers grow- 
ers.~ This program is intended to 
affect the 1935 crop and to give 
growers a price of about 70 cents a 
bushel for their potatoes in place 
of the present 40 cents. 








How much of that price increase | 


that the AAA believes to impend will 


| 
| 


be passed on to the housewife and | 


how much will be absorbed along 
the way the Government is unpre- 
pared to say. 


HOW PLAN IS TO WORK 
What is the plan? 


It is divided into two.parts. The 


first part calls for the use of about | 


$5,000,000 of Federal money to pay 


| 


growers for diverting part of their 
crop into live stock feed or starch 
or alcohol so that the potatoes will 
not come on the market. 

Payments to growers will amount 
to 25 cents for each 100 pounds of 
potatoes that are diverted up to 10 
per cent of their crop. Only better 
quality potatoes are included in the 
offer. 

This is expected to take care of 
part of the potatoes that can be sold 
only at what farmers consider ruin- 
ous prices. 

The second part of the plan is 
more complicated. 


TRADE REGULATION 


Under this the Government offers 
to control interstate shipment of 
the crop grown in Colorado, Idaho, 
Nebraska and Wyoming, with later 
extensions to other States. 

This control, if farmers approve, 
would be through a marketing 
agreement under which growers 
would receive allotments of the 


| amount that they could sell and 


shippers would be ordered to en- 
force those allotments or quotas. 
Orders were provided for in the 


| amended Adjustment Act approved 


by the last session of Congress. , 
Before a marketing agreement 





| ome be effective it would need to 
be signed by fifty per cent of the 
potato handlers in the area affected 
and by two-thirds of the potato 
growers. Once put into effect it 
would be binding on both. - 


For all potatoes grown after Dec. | 
1, 1935, there will be quotas and a | 


tax on marketings in excess of the 
quota. 
Next in line of control is rye. 


| 
| 


| 


titled under the AAA is 92.2 cents a 
bushel. 

As in potatoes there is more rye 
on hand than farmers can sell at 
what they consider a fair price. 

To meet that situation the Gov- 


| ernment now proposes that farmers 
in 1936 agree to cut their harvest to | 


75 per cent of the number of acres 


| harvested ir the years 1930 to 1935. 


The farm price of rye recently | 


has been around 30 cents a bushel. 
The price to which farmers are en- 


For the portion of the crop not 
grown they will be paid a minimum 
of 35 cents a bushel. Money to 
meet this cost is to be raised through 
a processing tax of 30 cents a bushel. 





| A -" 





“I shaved for a cent” 


says: “I've had 1510 daily 




















Leave— 


Wash. 
8:40 A.M.’ / 
5:30 P.M 
11:00 P.M. 









Rae 













Arrive— 






5:30 P.M. 
11:00 P.M. 


Los 
Angeles 
11:26 P.M. 











Natl, 1451 


Aise Pennsylvania R. R., 


Travel Bureaus, is adjustable. 
and 


charge. 


to travel by air, 








TWA means 
DOUGLAS Luxury and Comfort 


A has brought new measures of comfort and security 
for TWA operates only giant Douglas 
Skyliners! The cabins are larger, more comfortable. They 
are steam heated and air conditioned—always absolutely 
free from exhaust fumes. You sit in deep-cushioned ease 
or recline in restful comfort—every one of the 14 seats 
Delicious meals are served aloft without 
Yet it costs nothing ertra to fy TWA 
Connecting Airline to Pittsburgh. 


8:00 A.M. 
4:58 P.M. 
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or twice-daily shaves from my Schick. 
For 1500 shaves I shaved for a cent. 
From now on, I shave for nothing. And 
my Shaver's as good today as when I 
bought it more than three years ago.’ 

There are no blades to buy or to sharpen 
in the Schick Shaver. You use no water, 
soap, brush nor lotions. So it pays for it- 
self very quickly and shaving ceases to 
be an expense. 

This two-way shaver gives you a quick, 


| clean shave with no possibility of cutting 


| or scraping the tenderest skin with the 





toughest beard. 


GET A DEMONSTRATION. Any 
Schick dealer will show you the Shaver. 
If none is near you, send $15 to Dept. P, 

Scunce DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM. 

CONN. Western Distributor: 
eaten’ ine. San Francisco. In Canada, 

Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and soos 

leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50 


sock 


aS SHAVER 






Operates on 
AC or DC 






















































































THE NEW FORD V-8 FOR 1936 


Distinguished new beauty of line has been combined with the outstanding comfort, safety and performance 
that have put the Ford V-8 in a class by itself. The car that led all others in 1935 has been made still better 
for the new year. It has been proved by the past and improved for the future. The New Ford provides eyery 
modern feature, with the assurance of satisfactory service. There are no experiments in it—nothing that 
has not been tried and tested. This means a great deal, to motorists— especially in mechanical construc- 
tion and safety. ... The Ford gives you distinctly better performance because of its V-8 engine—it stands 
out also because it is such a safe car. The Steel Body, Safety Glass all around and Super-Safety Brakes 
provide exceptional security....The Ford V-8 for 1936 is the finest, safest, most reliable Ford ever built. 


New Modern Lines — New longer hood ex- 
ly over the distinctive new 
radiator grille, accentuating the length of 
the car. New larger fenders, with a wide 
flare, contribute to the imposing front-end 
Gppearance. Horns are concealed behind 


circular grilles beneath the headlamps. Safety Glass ae Ford body 


New hood louvres. Steel wheels of entirely 


dest 


tends grace 


area. Easy to apply. 


genuine all-stee 


9, oat 


y. At- 





new design. Rich, 
tractive appointments. 


New Easier Steering — Steering gear ratio 
increased. Steering gear sector shaft 
mounted on roller bearings. 

New Gear Shifting — Easier, quicker, 
smoother. Shorter distance for gear shift 
lever to travel. Quiet shifting. Quiet run- 
ning in all speeds because of silent heli- 





cal gears. 


cups: Solely Brakes — Safest, most reliable No “Breaking In” — 

type of brakes under all driving conditions. made to 3 high 
Mechanical brakes of the same proved 
design as have been used for years on 


to run. 


America’s finest cars. Extra large braking 


Welded Steel Bodies — The Ford V-8 has a 
dy structure — electri- 
cally welded for still greater strength. 


types are equipped with Safety Glass 
throughout at no extra cost. 

V-8 Engine — Fine-car power. speed, accel- 
e and smoothness. The reliability of 
the Ford V-8 engine has been proved in 
actual service by more than two million 
motorists — over a million Ford V-8s pur- 
chased in the last year. Figures show that 
the Ford V-8 is the most economical Ford 
ever built. Every year the Ford costs less 


The Ford V-8 engine is 


Efficient Geehng 
e ‘ew for 


(oom — Short, compact Ford 


dards of p 








h 





thet it requi no 


drive it 60 miles an hour the first day. 


king in. You can 


—The cooling system of 
-8 for 1936 circulates 51/, 
gallons of water through a new, larger 
radiator. Natural thermo-syphon action is 
assisted by two centrifugal water pumps. 
New style hood louvres permit rapid flow 
of air around the engine. 

tee bret ta 
an y panels of the Ford V-8 for 1936 
are insulated with new materials that ab- 
sorb and deaden sound. 


Center-Poise Riding — All passengers ride 
near the center of o car — cradled between 
the soft, flexible springs. Exceptional com- 
fort on every type of road. The Ford V-8 
gives a front-seat ride to back-seat riders. 
“Be takes up less space under the 
hood and permits more of the car's length 
to be used by passengers. There is in- 
creased room in the 1936 Ferdor Sedans 


Sedan, $580. 
rumble seat), 


because the rear quarter trim is recessed 
above the new style arm rests. 


LOW FORD V-8 PRICES 


THIRTEEN BODY TYPES—Coupe (5 win- 
dows). $510. Tudor Sedan, $520. Fordor 
DE LUXE—Roadster (with 
$560. Coupe (3 windows), 
$570. Coupe (5 windows), $555. Phaeton, 
$590. Tudor Sedan, $565. Cabriolet (with 
rumble seat), $625. 
Tudor Touring Sedan (with built-in trunk). 
$590. Fordor Touring Sedan (with built-in 
trunk), $650. Convertible Sedan, $760. 


Fordor Sedan, $625. 


F. 0. B. Detroit. Standard accessory group, in- 
cluding bumpers and spare tire, extra. All Ferd 
V-8 body types have Sefety Glass throughout at 
ne additional cost. C 


through the Universal Credit Company. 
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Mail Bor White House: 
How it ‘Goes Through’ 


By Land, Sea, Air and Ether, Chief 
Executive is ‘Kept in Touch’ 


F YOU are a very observant person you may 
note a bright little coupe weaving through 
the traffic on Pennsylvania Avenue which looks 
like any other car of its kind except for the 
upper story on one of its license plates. This 
tells a tale. It reads in inconspicuous letters 
“White House Mail.” 

That little car is one of the many links in the 
lightening chain that links the President to the 
written word whose scanning is a part of his 
official duties. The delivery of the Presidential 
mail is one of the quiet jobs that the Post Office 
has been doing and doing exceptionally well for a 
long, long time. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


When the last mail sacks were loaded aboard 
the cruiser “Houston” they went their way under 
the wing of Post Office Inspector H. G. Theurer. 
When a seaplane drops out of the heavens into 
the waters near the ship that bears the President, 
the launch that picks up its precious freight will 
also pick up the same gentleman. And the letters 
that went from the White House by air to Pan- 
ama didn’t take as long in the journey as those 
did which Inspector Josiah Bailey delivered and 
won special commendation for the job—and Mr. 
Bailey only carried his from Washington to that 
mansion still standing above the town of Char- 
lottsville, Va., “Monticello.” But Thomas Jeffer- 
son was satisfied. Things moved more slowly in 
1804. 


THE INSPECTOR IN CHARGE 


When Inspector Theurer who has flown 1750 
miles out to sea (on the President’s Hawaiian 
trip) is not working at this particular job he is 
at his usual routine of inspectorship which in- 
cludes everything from negotiating Post Office 
leases to chasing mail bandits. 

His present duties may be no more exciting 
but they are freighted with quite as much re- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


“HOLDING THE FORT” 


Stephen Early, Assistant Secretary to the 

President, remains at the White House, to 

take care of the heavy correspondence, during 
the Executive's absence. 





sponsibility. While the “Hoduston” began her 
leisurely jaunt Lown the west coast of Mexico 
Inspector Theurer was taking a faster boat fur 
Panama, there to await his next air-cargo from 
Washington and to relieve the Washington 
courier and make the last leg of the flight him- 
self. ‘ 


NEWS BY WIRELESS 


Of course the Post Office isn’t the only in- 
stitution which ‘keeps the President in touch.” 
The ether is kept in pretty steady agitation these 
days by the great Navy wireless with messages 
not only from the White House itself but from 
Secretary Hull whose representatives at the bat- 
tle front and in the chanceries of Europe are re- 
porting war and rumors of war, to say nothing 
of other department heads who have something 
on their chests that won’t keep. 

It is the job of the White House secretariat to 
sort out what is necessary to be forwarded either 
by mail or radio and they don’t neglect the news 
in the papers when it seems important—sum- 
maries of important dispatches or editorial com- 
ment. If the emergency arises a plane can be 
dispatched at any time but in the ordinary rou- 
tine the President opened his first letters after 
leaving Los Angeles somewhere off Panama. 

It was under the present Administration that 
Postal Inspectors first had to fly in line of duty. 
Hitherto they have travelled on the ground but 
the special service has been maintained for more 
than a hundred years and when Presidents took 
vacations it always meant long jaunts for these 
men by whatever means of transportation was at 
hand—coach, horse, railway or motor. 


POWER OF THE RADIO 


And of course the modern innovation in com- 
munication and transportation works both ways 
—the President can get back messages to the 
people in record time. Indeed, the country would 
have heard his voice the past week, speaking di- 
rect from the “Houston” instead of that of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s reading his words, if radio had 
reached just a little higher peak of perfection. 


The original plan was to have his address to 
the Forum on Current Problems, which was 
broadcast on a nationwide network, radioed di- 
rect from the boat but experts finally decided 
that conditions were such that it would be un- 
wise to attempt it. 


Zone, and at the lower right are the spillways for Gatun Lock dams. 


a 
~—Wide World and Panama Canal Office 


THE CANAL ZONE BECOMES HOST TO THE PRESIDENT 
As the U. S. Cruiser “Houston” makes its way through the Miraflores Locks in the Panama Canal (left) on its previous voyage with the Executive 


aboard, Army men and residents of the region flock to the shores to see the ship pass. At the upper right is the Administration Building of the 








USTY VOICES carried the music 

of “Eternal Father, Strong to 
Save,” that favored hymn of the 
Navy, across the blue waters of 
Bahia Honda as it sparkled in the 
tropical sun. 

On the deck of the cruiser “Hous- 
ton” its crew and officers and 3 
delegation from the escort ship 
“Portland” sat before a flag-draped 
altar sheltered by two great sea- 
planes. Drawn by the chorus, little 
dugouts paddled by native fishermen 
of the Perlas Islands, surrounded 
the ship at a respectful distance. 

In the first row, between the two 
naval captains, clad in a grey suit, 
the .. President--added -his. voice to 
others. But even here in the quiet 
reaches of the sea the thought of 
foreign wars was not absent. There 
was hint of it in the Chaplain’s text, 
applying, he said, to nations as well 
as men, a message not without its 
application to America’s neutrality. 

“Judge not,” he read from the 
seventh chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, “that you be not judged.” 

Meanwhile, if comment from Eng- 
land had already reached the Presi- 
dential ears he knew that Britain 
was not a little jubilant over this 
voluntary curtailment of American’s 
ancient rights, which more than one 
described as death of our champion- 
Ship of the “freedom of the seas.” 


OUT OF PACIFIC WATERS 

That Sunday—the last in Pacific 
waters was a day of relaxation and 
rest. 

The new week had begun with 
clear water and a morning and early 
afternoon filled with the problems 
brought with the arrival of the of- 
ficial mail and broken by a luncheon 
visit from Col. Julian Schley, Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, and end- 
ing with some disappointment when 
native guides informed the party 
that it was not the season for the 
big fish they had hoped to catch. 
Squalls in the night died with 
morning, and permitted some troll- 
ing and much work, thanks to the 
mail and the radio. Several hours 
were spent in the small boats in the 








vicinity of Perlas Islands. 

As the sun set, the “Houston” 
weighed anchor and turned her 
stern to the Pacific, moving toward 
the entrance of the Panama Canal. 
Early morning saw the docks of Bal- 
boa. At the pier side the guard of 
honor was drawn up, the President 
of Panama, Senor Harmodio, Arias, 
Col. Schley and other officials await- 
ing the President. In due form the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy 
was piped over the side, tanned and 
smiling to grasp President Arias’ 
hand in cordial greeting: 

“I’m glad to be back, and glad to 
see you again!” 


REVIEW OF THE GUARD 

Next he moved to Col. Schley and 
American Minister Summerlin and 
then, in the role of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, reviewed the 
guard. Meanwhile the Army and 
Navy bands had greeted the Minister 
of Panama, heartily if a little un- 
certainly, with the strains of his na- 
tional anthem. 

Formalities concluded, the Presi- 
dent in his white suit and Panama 
hat, stepped into the motor with 
Senor Arias and Governor Schley 
and started for Madden Dam, along 
the banyan-shaded avenue that 
bears the name of (Theodore) 


Roosevelt lined with American 
school children. 

A 25-mile drive brought them to 
the dam named for the late for- 
mer Representative Martin B. Mad- 
den, one-time chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, after 
traversing a jungle preserve and 
crossing the four-century-old Cruces 
Trail. They paused at the beginning 
of the cobbled pathway trodden by 
the feet of the “forty-niners” on 
their way to California, which 
taught the nation how valuable 
a waterway through the Isthmus 
could be to America. 


A SPLENDID WORK 


Naturaily, as the President viewed 
this piece of engineering, which adds 
22 billion cubic feet to the canal’s 
water supply, he was reminded of 
his recent visit to Boulder Dam. But 
his agile mind called forth no in- 
vidious comparison. 

“When you compare the two,” he 
remarked, “you wouldn’t believe that 
Boulder is so much bigger than this. 
It is about three times as high but 
doesn’t look it.” 

From the dam the party returned 
to Fort Clayton, where the President 
reviewed the troops of the Pacific 
section in a picturesque setting. In- 
fantry, engineers and signal corps 
made a striking picture against the 
rich carpet of green, the low, jungle- 
covered hills, the bright, white 
clouds in an azure sky. 

In half an hour it was over and 
the party was lunching at the Post 
with Commander of the Canal De- 
partment, Major General. Harold B. 
Fiske. 


SILENCE AS TO EUROPE 


Back at the Pedro Miguel locks, 
before he was piped aboard again, 
the President stopped to chat with 
the newspaper men, told them he 
was glad to be back on American 
soil, said he discussed making Pan- 
ama a gathering point for Pan- 
American conventions, remarked on 
the excellent cooperation between 
the two Republics and remained 
discreetly silent on European af- 
fairs. 

Asked if it were true that he had 
caught the biggest fish of anyone in 
his party, he admitted with a laugh 
that he ranked number two with a 


The Raseutive Ea Route 


hundred and thirty-four pounder 
to his credit. 

Cheering crowds saw him aboard 
the “Houston.” President and 
Senora Arias, Minister Summerlin, 
Generals Fiske and Brown and Ad- 
miral Marshall, and their wives, ac- 
companied him as far as the Gatun 
locks. 

The President went forward and 
took his place beside the huge guns 
to wave his farewell. As the great 
steel gates opened, a Pacific-bound 
British freighter passed on the op- 
posite side, its crew sharing and re- 
turning his salutes. 


CRUISER SHOOTS LOCKS 


Slowly the great cruiser dropped 
through the three lifts one after an- 
other, down from the 85 feet above 
sea level where she had rested, to 
the narrows of Gaillard Cut and, 
finally, into the deep waters of Li- 
mon Bay, pointing to the islands of 
San Blas. 

Meanwhile the country had more 
than one reminder of the President’s 
activities. He had sent a message 
to the Safety Congress meeting in 
Louisville, he had spoken on the 
subject of America’s neutrality 
again—this time, because of un- 
certainty of radio communication, 
through the lips of Mrs. Roosevelt 
-pledging himself again to keep 
America free from the entangle- 
ments that might move America 
along the road to war. 

As early as the middle of the week 
he had set a new precedent. With 
the departure of Vice President 
Garner for Manila, for the first time 
a President and Vice President 
were both out of the country. Tech- 
nically, aboard the U. 8. S. “Hous- 
ton,” the President was on Ameri- 
can soil and in all probability safer 
there than riding in his automobile 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. 


SECRET SERVICE WORRIES 


But in the past there has been a 
certain restiveness on the part of 
the Secret Service whenever a Presi- 
dent was absent from our borders, 
and the person of the Vice Presi- 
dent has, on such occasions, re- 
ceived more attention. When the 
two officials attended the same 
ceremonies the Secret Service has 
insisted that they travel on separate 





—Underwood & Underwood 


CHINESE SHIP FOR WHITE HOUSE FLEET 


A new model of a sea-going Chinese junk becomes part of the marine 
collection of the Smithsonian Institution, when it is turned over to the 


museum by the Executive. 


The ship model, seven feet long, was given 


to Mr. Roosevelt by a member of the Chinese National Council. 




















trains. It so happened that the 
ranking official next in order, the 
Secretary of State, has found with- 
in his department most of the ex- 
traordinary duties during the Presi- 
dent’s absence. 

Hitherto when Presidents have 
absented themselves—as Theodore 
Roosevelt did on his trip to Panama, 
when President Harding went to 
Alaska, President Wilson to Europe, 
their second-in-commands remained 
at home on call. But Vice President 
Garner showed no signs of concern 
as he bade farewall to America for 
his visit to the Mikado and his at- 
tendance at the inauguration of 
President Quezon, of the Philippine 
Islands. Indeed, he was able to draw 
attention to his socks, made of 
Texas cotton, which he will display 
to the Imperial Son of Heaven when, 
in accordance with custom, he re- 
moves his shoes before he is ad- 
mitted to the presence of Japan’s 
Emperor, 


WHITE HOUSE AWAITS HIM 

By the middle of the present week, 
according to plans announced be- 
fore he left Hyde Park, the Presi- 
dent will be in the White House. 
His Washington residence is still in 
anything but a state of order. Bricks 
are still being hoisted into the 
pantry window as the latest repairs 
on the new kitchen are hurried to a 
close, under the terraced colonnade 
are still piles of mortar. But his 
living quarters will be ready for oc- 
cupation. 


WELCOME HOME 


However, the President will not 
tarry long in the capital. He will 
come direct from Charleston, S. C., 
where the “Houston” will put in and 
where he will be welcomed by Sec- 
retary McIntyre and probably the 
Senators from that State. He will 
proceed immediately to Washington 
there to “camp out” until necessary 
business is finished and then go to 
Hyde Park for the late Fall days he 
loves to spend on the Hudson. 

He wiil probably remain there 
until just before it is time to make 
his annual Thanksgiving pilgrimage 
to his “second home” in Warm 
Springs, Georgia. Certainly he will 
remain home long enough to vote. 


VINCENNES VISIT PLANNED 


Plans not yet completed, include 
a visit to Vincennes, Indiana, on 
the President’s way South to take 
part in the dedication of the mem- 
orial to George Rogers Clark. At 
Atlanta another reception awaits 
him. A “home-coming” they call it. 
Some say he will sound his cam- 
paign keynote there, but there has 
been no official suggestion that he 
would change the course he took on 
his Western trip, which kept the 
purely political flavoring out of his 
remarks. 

With such important matters as 
the budget ahead of him, it is un- 
likely that he will be able to catdh 
up with accumulated work before 
he goes home. As usual, his little 
study in the Hyde Park house will 
become the Executive Office again. 

So, as the President pulls in his 
last bit of bait and the “Houston” 
points her nose Northward, more 
than one shadow of coming prob- 
lems fall athwart the decks where 
he takes his last lengthy nautical 
repose for another year. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 














|} and a clean but worn flannel 











































































































When President Is Away 


Breathing Spells Not Unusual 
When Executive Offices Are Quiet 


|= breathing spell for the attendants of the 

Executive Offices is ovér. 

The Chief may still ride the high seas, but 
with the return of Secretary McIntyre visible 
signs of activity and renewed friction on the 
hinges of the doors has begun again. Of course, 
the routine inside didn’t change much, but for 
the men who have to give the double-O to the 
expectant visitor it means back to work. 

Absence of the President doesn’t mean ab- 
sence of callers. Letter writing falls off. So do 
telephone calls, but there are always a few who 
don’t seem to read the papers. Only recently an 
insistent gentlemen who called up and de- 
manded to speak to the President had to be sat- 
isfied with one of the Secretariat who was some- 
what surprised to learn that the gentleman (who 
had paid for the long distance call) didn’t quite 
believe that he wasn’t being “given the run- 
around.” He hadn’t read about the fishing trip.¥ 


BREATHING SPELLS 


And if you speak to some of the older members 
of the uniformed force that guard the portals 
you will learn that these breathing spells are 
rather expected, for, with all the remarks about 
the many travels of President Roosevelt, some 
of his predecessors who accounted for less mile- 
age were away for longer periods or weren't 
such an attraction. 

Take the days of the other Roosevelt. As 
soon as Junetime came and the schools let out 
it was the signal for the Roosevelts to pack up 
for Oyster Bay. And there they stayed until the 
Force School opened and the “White House 
gang,” as the youngsters were called, came back 
to their books. 


WAR TIME SOLITUDE 

Even in war days the waiting rooms were va- 
cant. Then the White House was closed to all 
tourists, Marines guarded the locked iron gates 
otherwise perpetually open for all daytime stroll- 
ers and one stated one’s business before. the 
single unlocked barrier would be allowed to 
sway inward. 

President Harding had many callers and Presi- 
dent Coolidge and President Hoover, the latter 
with his multifold semi-official collateral inter- 
ests, kept the doormen busy. 





Chinese Gift of a Ship 


President Tse Contributes to Mari- 
time Collection of Mr. Roosevelt 


HANKS to the Presidential predilection for 

ships the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington is now able to display a remarkable addi- 
tion to its valuable and variegated collection of 
water craft. 

Last September His Excellency, President Tse 
Vung Soong, of the Chinese National Council, in- 
dited a letter to the President mentioning in the 
polite language employed between* sovereign 
States that he was sending under separate cover 
a little token in recognition of Mr. Roosevelt's 
“interest in ships.” And so duly there arrived 
from Shanghai a great crate which, when 
opened, revealed a seven-foot model of a mod- 
ern Chinese junk. (See photograph on this page.) 


PERFECT IN ITS DETAIL 

And when the experts, who can tell a real re- 
production from the parlor variety which graces 
sO many mantel pieces, looked over this master- 
piece, they realized it was a prize. From stem 
to stern, from the strangely shaped sails to the 
tiny altar with its joss, (without which no sailor 
from Cathay would put forth to battle the ‘de- 
mons of the sea), it is perfect. Mercenary cal- 
culators with pen and pencil say it would cost 
$2,000 to reproduce. That is exclusive of the 
ornate base, which shows the conventionalized 
waves of the sea in typical Chinese style. 


CONTRAST TO MODERN LINER 

It is a little large for the White House, al- 
ready stocked with ships until they almost rub 
gunwales from cellar to attic, so the President 
lent it to the Smithsonian, where it is now 
moored (under glass) not far from another 
similar gift of even greater proportions. The 
two present a striking contrast. The other is a 
sixteen-foot model of the “Mauretania,” 





Royalty in Shirt-tails 


As if it weren’t enough to be able to visit a 
pirate island where treasure is buried, the Presi- 
dent was granted another romantic escape from 
cares of the day when he stopped at the primitive 
San Blas Islands. 

In the good old tradition of the explorer he 
indulged in barter with the natives, exchanging 
several cartons of cigarettes for shark’s teeth and 
Spears. 

The party from the “Houston,” landing in small 
boats was convoyed ashore by a little flotilla of 
dugouts. On land they were met by brilliantly 
clothed girls and women and naked, squealing 
children to whom the huge police dog which came 
ashore with Captain Le Breton of the “Portland” 


| proved an awful and wonderful animal. 


Offering the courtesies due to all sovereigns 
the President received on the “Houston” Chief 
Ola-Benya, who wore an ancient infantry hat 
shirt which he 
allowed to hang, unconfined, outside his less im- 
maculate trousers. 
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Line-up of New Deal Laws Pending 
In Supreme Court. . . 





Six Cases Await Decision—Issues Involve 
Taxation for General Welfare. Farm Pro- 
gram and Power “Yardstick” 





NEW DEAL DRAMA, shifting from 
5 . ; 

the legislative scene, centers on 
the Supreme Court, now opening 
the third week of its first session in 
its beautifu: new marble building. 

The highest tribunal already has 
set the stage for action on an unus- 
ually large number of important 
cases, including two which will de- 
termine the constitutionality of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

With the issuance of orders Oct. 
14 giving the Court’s consent to re- 
view the Hoosac Mills case, involv- 
ing the constitutionality of the pro- 
cessing tax, and the Ashwander 
case, involving TVA’s constitutional 
authority for sale of electric power, 
three New Deal cases are placed im- 
mediately before the Court. Con- 
sent to review the Moor case re- 
lating to the constitutionality of the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act was 
given at the last term. 

The occasion of the forthcoming 
decision on the constitutionality of 
the AAA, whether that decision be 
favorable or adverse to the New 
Deal, may be more eventful even 
than the occasion of the Court’s de- 
cision invalidating the Recovery Act, 
and the consequences of the deci- 
sion may be more significant. 


WIDE EFFECTS OF RULING 

Relief for the farmer is not the 
only thing connected with the ad- 
ministration’s agricultural adjust- 
ment program. The curtailment of 
agricultural production and assess- 
ment of processing taxes has had an 
effect, either direct or indirect, upon 
every consumer. Political fortunes 
are tied in with the present pro- 
gram. And, finally, every taxpayer 
necessarily has an interest in the 
matter. President Roosevelt has 
given notice that should the process- 
ing tax be declared invalid, the rev- 
enue must be obtained from new 
sources. 

The action of the Supreme Court 
last week makes it reasonably sure 
that a decision on the constitution- 
ality of AAA may be expected some- 
time before the end of the year. 

The Hoosac case is one, but pos- 
sibly the most important, of six 
seeking to test the constitutionality 
of New Deal statutes now pending 





before the Supreme Court. Other 
cases in addition to those already 
mentioned, include another process- 
ing tax case, a second case chal- 
lenging the validity of the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act, and the 


case involving the power of the 
Federal Government to condemn 
land for a low-cost housing and 


slum-clearance projects. 

The tribunal is expected to an- 
nounce today, Monday, Oct. 21, an 
order granting review of the low- 
cost housing case. Petitions in the 
remaining two cases, one relating 
to AAA processing taxes and the 
other to the Cotton Control Act, 
were filed only last week. 


SUMMARY OF CASES 

The six pending cases may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1.—The Hoosac Case. The Federal 
Government is appealing from the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Boston that receivers of the 
Hoosac Mills Corporation need not 
pay processing and floor taxes lev- 
ied under the AAA. 

In addition to the issues of dele- 
gation of legislative power and the 
exercise by the Federal Government 
of powers reserved by the Constitu- 
tion to the States, which are some- 
what akin to those decided in the 
NRA case, the Hoosac case concerns, 
in particular, the constitutional 
grant of authority to Congress “to 
lay and Collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United 
States.” 

Strictly speaking, the Hoosac case 
involves the AAA processing tax 
provisions as they existed prior to 
amendment by Congress last Au- 
gust. However, the attempted rati- 
fication, by those amendments, of 
taxes levied prior to their enact- 
ment, such as those in question, 
enter into determination of the case. 


AMENDMENTS TESTED 

2.—The second processing tax 
case. In this case, filed last Monday, 
the Washburn Crosby Company is 
seeking the reversal of a decision 
that it must pay processing taxes 
with respect to wheat and corn 
rroducts processed subsequent to 





| nent domain. 
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that the purpose of the purported 
tax is ostensibly not to raise revenue 
but to control the production of cot- 
ton, a matter over which Congress 
has no authority 


6.—The second Cotton Control 


5 





— 





Act case. The State of Georgia is 
asking the Court in this case for 
permission to institute an original 
action to enjoin Federal officials 
from collecting the levy made by the 
cotton control law with respect to 


cotton grown by the State on a tract 
oi land owned by it. 

The State claims that Congress, 
in passing the statute, acted wholly 
beyond its limited authority and 


' that enforcement of the law would 


| 


invade the State's sovereignty. 

The decisions in these cases, if all 
be forthcoming, will bring to a total 
of an even dozen the judicia! pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court 
on New Dea) activities. 





the date of enactment of the AAA 
amendments. 

This and the Hoosac case together 
raise all possible issues concerning 
the constitutionality of the process- 
ing tax provisions, both before and 
after their amendment. In addition, 
the more recently filed case con- 
cerns the right of processors to en- 
join the collection of processing 
taxes, a problem which is facing in- 
ferior Federal courts in more than 
1600 cases. 

3.—The TVA Case. Stockholders 
of the Alabama Power Company are 
asking the Supreme Court to over- 
turn a decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans holding 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has beth statutory and constitu- 
tional authority to purchase from 
the company power-transmission 
lines for use by TVA in transmitting 
to municipal plants electric power 


|} generated at its Wilson Dam proj- 


ect. 


| LOW-COST HOUSING ISSUE 


4—The low-cost housing case. 
The Department of Justice, acting 
for PWA, is challenging a decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals at 


| Cincinnati holding that the Federal 


Government lacks authority to ex- 
ercise the power of condemnation 
for the purpose of acquiring pri- 
vately owned land upon which to 
construct a slum-clearance and low- 
cost housing project. 

The decisior. of the case will like- 
ly turn upon the issue whether such 
use of the land would constitute a 
“public use” within the law of emi- 
Like the processing 


| tax cases, it also concerns the con- 


Stitutional power of Congress to 
spend tax revenues for purposes fall- 
ing within the “general welfare” of 
the United States, the extent of 
which the Supreme Court has never 
determined. 
GEORGIA’S COTTON CASE 
5.—The First Cotton Control Act 
case. In this suit, popularly known 
as the Moor case, between a cotton 
grower and shipper and a railroad, 
the grower and shipper sued to com- 


| pel the railroad to transport in in- 


| dural issues alone. 


terstate commerce bales of cotton 
on which the levy imposed by the 
Cotton Control Act had not been 
paid. 

Though the railroad also is seek- 
ing a decision by the Supreme Court 
on the constitutionality of the stat- 
ute, the possibility exists that the 
case may be determined on proce- 
The validity of 
the law is challenged on the ground 
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d Successful 


The modern demand for something 
“new” and “different” in crackers has 
resulted in the National Biscuit Com- 
pany product—Ritz. 


Ritz is truly the cracker sensation of 
the day. Its rich, nut-like taste and 
crisp, flaky texture make it one of the 
nation’s outstanding cracker favorites. 


National Biscuit Company leader- 
ship extends to every phase of the 
biscuit industry. Like all the 500 
N. B. C. products, Ritz are made of 
the choicest, carefully selected ingre- 
dients baked under the best possible 


working conditions. 


An unrivaled distribution system 
assures frequent, prompt deliveries by 
the company itself to grocers in all parts 
of the United States, 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
bakers of Uneeda Biscuit and hundreda of other favorile varielles 
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Republicans in Drive 
To ‘Win the West’ 


Chicago is Center of Campaign; 
Party Chieftains Take Stump 


HE winning of the West, a goal of high im- 

portance in Republican campaign planning, 
was begun in earnest last week with opening of 
Western campaign headquarters at Chicago. 

National Committee Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher and other party national and sectional 
chieftains were on the ground to help Harrison 
Spangler, Iowa national committeeman, who will 
be in charge, get Western headquarters activi- 
ties off to an aggressive start. 

Chairman Spangler said the “common people” 
were rallying with contributions from $1 to $10. 
The opposition party, he declared, had a contri- 
bution list headed by Vincent Astor that “reads 
like a roll call of lobbyists for special privilege.” 
“Mr. Farley is welcome to his Astors,” he said. 
“We do not desire the support of the monopolies.” 

On the Western women’s front, Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln Hoyal, National Committee Women’s Di- 
vision Director, rallied the Chicago Women’s 
National Republican Club with a peppery speech 
prescribing “more legitimate business and less 
monkey business” as the proper recipe for pros- 
perity. The World War veteran “who receives 
scorn instead of sympathy” is the “forgotten man” 
of this Administration, she charged. An at- 
tempt “to play politics with piety,” was her 
characterization of the recent Roosevelt letter 
to the clergy. 

On and off the hustings, opinions and activi- 
ties of various Republicans regarded as Presi- 
dential timber figured in the week’s political 
news. 


COL. KNOX TAKES STUMP 


In a Gloucester, Mass., speech, Col. Frank 
Knox, Chicago, predicted, on basis of his obser- 
vations during recent campaigning in Kentucky 
and New York, that elections next month would 
bring Republican victories in both those States. 

The New Deal is “the oldest of quack patent 
medicines,” Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa told 
a Chicago Republican luncheon group. The 
1936 election will test “the very foundations of 
democracy itself,” he said. 

Interviewed on his return from a European 
trip, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, asserted he was “not a candidate for any- 
thing on earth” and it would be futile to try 
predicting now who the G. O. P. nominee would 
be. He said he thought President Roosevelt 





“wrote his obituary” when he said “most liberal | 


governments have been wrecked on the rocks of | 


loose fiscal policies.” 


| 
| 


At Topeka, Governor Alfred M. Landon, of | 


Kansas, received a “flying visit” from Dr. F. E. 
Townsend, who hired a plane to come from Cali- 
fornia to see him. After their conference, the 
Governor said he was “sympathetic” to the idea 
of old-age pensions, that Kansas was going to 
have a State old-age pension system but that 
he could not “go along with” the Townsend plan. 
In a New York radio forum discussion former 
Treasury Secretary Ogden L. Mills declared the 
tendency of New Deal laws and threatened con- 
stitutional change is to establish “a completely 
centralized Government exerting despotic au- 
thority over our economic life as a whole.” 


AN ‘ERA OF DECEPTION’ 

The New Deal has become an “ordeal,” Sena- 
tor Daniel O. Hastings, of Delaware, chairman 
of the Republican Senatorial Committee, told a 
Chicago audience. He denounced wasteful gov- 
ernmental expenditures, Congressional abdica- 
tion to the executive, attempts to curb the courts 
and citizens’ rights and use of WPA funds for 
Democratic campaign benefit. History will call 
the New Deal period “the era of deception,” he 
prophesied. 








President Roosevelt, who likes to compare him- | 


self to a quarterback calling the plays, was lik- 
ened to the California football player who ran 
with the ball toward the wrong goal by Everett 


Sanders, former Republican National Commit- | 
tee chairman, in a Washington address before | 


the Junior League of Republican Women. 

Indicating how he said the Democratic party 
had deserted its principles, he read from the 
1928 Democratic national 
speech by Claude G. Bowers in which the key- 
noter assailed autocracy and bureaucracy and 
“centralization which threatens the liberties of 
the people.” 


convention keynote | 


“Turn the spendthrifts out” will be the 1936 | 


campaign slogan, predicted 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, in a 
radio speech over a national hookup. Though 
New Dealers assail the Hawley-Smoot tariff act, 


Representative | 


they make no effort to repeal it, he charged. | 


But the New Deal is moving toward “free trade 
by indirection” through reciprocal tariff treaties 
encouraging heavy imports both of manufac- 
tured and agricultural products that under- 
mine American producers. 

In another radio address, Representative 
Theodore Christianson, of Minnesota, said farm- 
ers “condemn the Administration for pursuing 
a policy that has resulted in flooding this coun- 
try with footstuffs from abroad.” 

New Dealers are using a “political blackjack” 
on farmers and Government employes to get 
Democratic campaign fund contributions, the 


National Republican Congressional Committee | 


charged on Friday. 


New York Young Republicans manifested a | 


vigorously independent spirit last week in a reso- 


lution of the Board of Governors of Young Re- | 


publican Clubs of the Empire State, declaring | 


against any “hand-picked” leadership for their 
organization by the National Committee. 








George H. Earle 


William E. Borah 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 





E. W. Marland 
—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World and U. 8S. Navy photos 


POLITICALLY, THEY HAVE THEIR SAY 


Governor Earle, of Pennsylvania, in an address, demands the abolition of “wage slavery” through amendment of the Constitution so that it may 


conform to the machine age. 


The Idaho Senator wants “trust-busting” to be the plank, while the New Yorker insists on “Government economy.” 


Senator Borah and Mr. Roosevelt, former Governor of the Philippine Islands, disagree on issues for the 1936 campaign. 


Governor Marland, riding the 


New Deal band wagon, is said to be reorganizing the Democratic party in Oklahoma to fit in with Rooseveltian policies. 








Issues For the G. O. P. 


WHAT will be the Republican “paramount is- 
sue” next year? 

Anti-monopoly, thinks Senator William E. 
Borah, considered a presidential contender, who 
in the Senate sharply attacked NRA because it 
meant suspension of anti-trust laws. 

Writing to Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., as “the 
son of the only man who ever inaugurated a real 
fight against monopoly in this country,” Senator 
Borah tried to get him ta agree on this definition 
of the major campaign question to be fought out 
in 1936. 

Back came a letter from the scion of the trust- 
busting President declaring, “I want you to know 
that while I am in entire sympathy with your 
attitudé on monopolies, I feel that there are 
many other issues as great or greater.” 

For example, “scandalous waste of the peo- 
ple’s money,” and “the attempts fhat are being 
made to subvert our type of Government, to rob 
the various.ijndependent branches of their power 

’ soneentrate all in the hands of the Execu- 
tive.” 

-vernmental “extravagance” has lately be- 
come more prominently the theme of Republican 
criticism though the issue of alleged New Deal 
defiance of the Constitution is still discussed. 


wisecbcsoii: i 
—Underwood & Underwood 
“DECEPTIVE BUDGET” 

Lewis Douglas, former Director of the Budget 

in the Roosevelt Administration, attacks the 

New Deal fiscal policies. In an address, he de- 

clares the “revised budget” shows no change 
in Federal policies. 








Sixteen Years Too Late 


AMAZED and amused was Representative 

Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey to find in his 
mail upon returm*to the Capital last week one of 
the “Reverend and Dear Sir” letters recently 
sent out by the President to clergymen asking 
their “counsel and advice.” . 

Representative Eaton retired from the ministry 
16 years ago. The “counsel and advice” he has 
been giving the President from the Republican 
side of the aisle in Congress has been snarply 
critical. He is wondering where Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Farley got their ministerial mailing list. 

He proposes to answer the letter by sending 
the President a copy of a resolution he intro- 
duced in the last Congress asking explanation of 
alleged broken Democratic platform promises, 





One Hat in the Ring 


MAY are the Republicans who have been 
~~ touted in the newspapers as “presidential 
possibilities.” Few as yet, however, have openly 
avowed their White House ambitions. 

Candidly a candidate is Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish, of New York. Last week at Cleveland 
he tossed his hat into the ring with announce- 
ment that he’d probably enter the Ohio pref- 
erence primaries and would challenge all other 
Republican contenders to venture similar tests 
of popularity with the voters. 





| Some Old-line Democrats 














Hurl Bolts at New Deal 


Administration Policies Denounced 
By Men Active in Wilson Regime 


RMER DEMOCRATIC chieftains of promi- 
nence mingle with Republicans in directing 
continued heavy artillery assaults against the 
New Deal from firing lines of the two militant 
nonpartisan organizations, the American Liberty 
League and the Sentineis of the Republic. 
From the Sentinels’ sector of the attacking 
front Lewis W. Douglas, President Roosevelt’s 
former budget director, in a Philadelphia speech 
last week, charged that the Administration is 
“financing deficits” by an “insidious and de- 
ceptive method,” including forcing Government 
obligations on commercial banks and “rigging the 
market” in Government securities with the “so- 
called profit on gold.” Serious inflation and bank- 
ing collapse are potential dangers, he warned, 
unless determination is developed “to stop spend- 
ing the country into bankruptcy.” 


PARTNERSHIP WITH DROUGHT 


Speaking under auspices of the same organ- 
ization, Col. Henry Breckinridge, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, characterized the Roosevelt 
Administration as “the first in all recorded his- 
tory to go into partnership with drought to manu- 
facture famine, and call it a New Deal.” 

In two and a half years the New Dealers have 
spent four times as much tax money as it cost to 
finance the Civil War, he said, and the unemploy- 
ment situation still is as bad as it was in 1933. 
Policies of the ‘“Russocrats” at Washington are 
doomed to failure, he declared. 

In a radio speech under Liberty League aus- 
pices on “The Duty of the Lawyers in the Pres- 
ent Crisis,” James M. Beck, former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, replied sharply to Ad- 
ministration spokesmen who had questioned pro- 
priety of the Liberty League’s committee of law- 
yers pronouncing upon alleged unconstitution- 
ality of New Deal legislation in advance of Su- 
preme Court decisions. This attitude further il- 
lustrates the Administration’s “intolerance” of 
criticism, Mr. Beck declared. 


UNNECESSARY EXPENDITURES 


“If these New Deal laws cannot stand the 
calm and respectful inquiry as to their validity, 
then they should never have been passed at all,” 
he said. A saving of a hundred million dollars 
would have been effected, it was asserted, “had 
our warnings as to the unconstitutionality of the 
NRA been heeded.” 

Through Mr. Beck, the Liberty League’s legal 
committee offered free services to any citizen 
desiring to protect his constitutional rights un- 
der New Deal laws but unable to defray legal 
costs. 

Political observers ponder whether the Liberty 
League has succeeded in recruiting to its assault- 
ing forces Senator Millard E. Tydings (Dem.), 
of Maryland, following League publication of an 
extensive file of correspondence received by the 
Senator, caustically critical of the New Deal. 





Socialists Map Strategy 


Convention to Be in May; “Spoils 
System” in WPA Attacked 


THE Socialist Party assured itself of front po- 

sition in the 1936 parade of national. party 
conventions when its executive committee, meet- 
ing in Chicago last week, picked May 16-22 for 
convention dates. Indianapolis, Cleveland and 
Chicago are under consideration as convention 
cities. 

The committee announced it anticipates no 
strong independent Farmer-Labor movement 
with which the Socialist party can join in a 
fusion ticket. 

Committee resolutions of censure denounced 
the “spoils system” in WPA. “We are no nearer 
a solution of the problem of unemployment than 
when President Hoover retired,” the resolutions 
asserted. 





university's grid players are on the State pay roll. 
As from a hornets’ nest swarmed protests from 





Football in Politics 


N ANY a candidate or officeholder has been ac- 
cused of making this or that thing the “foot- 
ball of politics.” But it’s the polidcs of football 
that’s being currently kicked around in Ohio. 
Answering jabs at his failure to restore State 
university appropriation cuts by critics who con- 
tended this would hurt Ohio’s Big Ten confer- 


ence football championship prospects, Democratic 
Governor Martin L. Davey of the Buckeye State 


popped out the surprise charge that most of the 


university authorities and alumni. 
Judgments varied as to whether the Governor | 


had gained political yardage with the taxpayers | 
or had been thrown for a loss. 


—Wide Worla 
“TOUCHDOWN?” 


Governor Martin L. Davey, of Ohio, raises 





| 
‘| Democrats Strike Back 


On Constitution Issue 


Liberty League Is Target; A De- 
fense of Fiscal Policies 


NEW upsurge of the Constitution issue, pre- 
cipitated mainly by activities of the Liberty 
League lawyers’ committee who have pronounced 


New Deal legislation unconstitutional, figures 
prominently again in Democratic campaign 
polemics. 


A week ago some of Democratic Publicity 
Director Michelson’s sharpest shafts in his weekly 
letter to Democratic editors were directed at 
two erstwhile Democratic party chieftains, for- 
mer National Committee Chairman John J. Ras- 
kob and former National Executive Committee 
Chairman Jouett Shouse, now prominent in the 
Liberty League. Attacking the Liberty League 
lawyers’ committee, the current Michelson broad- 
side strikes at John W. Davis, 1924 Democratic 
Presidential nominee, among others. 

Discussing the professional record of former 
Candidate Davis, Mr. Michelson says he lost 15 
of the 32 cases he argued before the Supreme 
Court in the last 15 years. “So it might be as- 
sumed that it was a 17 to 15 shot that he could 
guess right on what the Supreme Court is go- 
ing to do—provided that his client’s interest did 
not bias his guess.” 


OTHER ‘BATTING AVERAGES’ 

Unfavorable Supreme Court batting averages 
of other Liberty League lawyers’ now assuming 
to prejudge constitutionality of New Deal legis- 
lation are reviewed. The League’s committee, 
Mr. Michelson charges, is “composed principally 
of attorneys who have received fees for repre- 
senting large corporations, and other interests 
fighting various phases of the emergency legis- 


| lation.” 





“yells and boos” as he charges State pay rolls 
contain the names of a large number of State 
University football players. 








Democrats in Oklahoma 


go FAR as Governor E. W. Marland has any- | 


thing to do with it—and he’s on the driver’s 
seat—anti-New Deal noise-makers will have 
small chance of riding in Oklahoma’s Demo- 
cratic band wagon. 


Judge Carew, of the New York Supreme Court, 
and other jurists have sharply rebuked the “im- 
pudent attempt to bulldoze judges” implied in 
the Liberty League committee’s overtures, it is 
pointed out. 

On the Constitution issue in a New York radio 
forum debate with former Republican Treasury 
Secretary Ogden Mills and others last week, Gov. 
George H. Earle, of Pennsylvania, whose propos- 
als for State constitutional change were re- 
jected in a September Pennsylvania referendum 
vote, declared the Federal Constitution should 
be amended if the Supreme Court holds it is not 
broad enough to permit the National Govern- 
ment to protect “wage slaves” from exploitation. 


THE WELFARE ANGLE 

The Constitution was amended 20 times be- 
fore the New Deal era, Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah, reminded an audience of Washington, 
D. C., Young Democrats. He answered criticisms 
“that we are menacing the Constitution because 
Mr. Roosevelt says that he believes that concern 
over human welfare is a function of Govern- 
ment, and suggests that the people be given a 
chance to accept or reject his views on this 
subject.” 

Returning to defense of Administration fiscal 


| policies, especially the President’s most recent 


budget statement, a current Democratic public- 
ity bureau broadside assails “wild tabulations” 
issued by Chairman Chester Bolton of the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee, particularly 
his classifying RFC loans as “expenditures of 
taxpayers’ money.” “The deficit for this fiscal 
year will be less than $2,750,000,000, the Demo- 
cratic statement predicts, and “with business re- 
covery already in progress the Administration 
has started a determined drive toward bringing 
the budget into balance.” 

Similarly a statement issued by Speaker Joseph 
W. Byrns of the House declares there has been 
a far greater degree of business recovery than 
the President anticipated when he delivered his 


| January budget message to Congress. 


Aiming to present a solid front at the next na- | 


tional convention, the Governor is reported to | 


have called for State party reorganization on a 
full pro-Roosevelt basis. First on the party purge 
list is J. B. Moore of Ardmore, whose reelection as 
State Democratic chairman Governor Marland 
opposes. 

The Governor says his administration wants 
key men in each county to see that only Roose- 
velt supporters are selected in the party organi- 
zation, all the way through precinct, district and 
State Democratic conventions. 

Some flying of sparks developed by factional 
friction between the Marland forces and the 
party element headed by Senator Thomas P. Gore 
is predicted by Oklahoma political observers be- 
fore the State party convention is held early next 
year. 


‘ 





Rift in Townsend Forces 


serTHEY remind me of men I once heard about 
who were so small they could wear peanut 
Shells for hats.” 

Thus the Rev. Norman Pendleton of Redwood, 
City, Calif., militant Townsendite, paid his com- 
pliments to insurgents within the California 
Townsend organization. They started to “insurge” 
by ousting Sam Daley of Santa Cruz as district 
manager of Townsend clubs. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend spoke at San Jose to 
heal the rift, with an appeal that Townsendites 
should “not allow petty jealousies to mar the suc- 
cess of our movement.” 





BUDGET ISSUE 


In a joint debate at Joliet, Ill, Representative 
Stephen M. Young, of Ohio, assertéd the big im- 
mediate problem is to meet the unemployment 
situation, and “balancing the budget can cer- 
tainly await the return of better times.” 

Republicans live in a glass house and can’t 
throw stones, because they started “extravagance 
and bureaucracy,” declared Representative Dies 
(Dem.), of Texas, in a Washington speech. But 
“artificialemethods of stimulation” to combat the 
depression must be abandoned “as quickly as 
possible,” he said, because bureaucracy is the 
“intermediate stage between democracy and dic- 
tatorship.” Destruction of crops and cattle “will 
eventually lead to poverty,” he averred. “There 
are sO many bureaus in Washington,” he said, 
“that it would require a Sherlock Holmes to find 
out what good purposes many of them are ac- 
complishing.” 

From Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, who has 
opposed some New Deal measures, came a note of 
party harmony last week in a statement to the 
press that “there is no organized opposition to 
President Roosevelt’s nomination in sight within 
the Democratic party” and that “if he lives, he 
will be renominated.” 

A note of disharmony in far-away Honolulu 
on Friday was tumultuously rebuked. Represent- 
ative Raymond J. Cannon (Dem.), of Wiscon- 
sin, was hissed and booed and nearly broke up a 
party rally when he advised his hearers to elect 
a Republican delegate to Congress if they could 
find one with any “backbone.” 

Mr. Cannon’s remarks had been preceded by 
an address by Gov. James Curley (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, predicting President Roosevelt’s 
reelection without difficulty. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIR 


HIS DIPLOMATIC GAME.—In + 


the twilight zone between peace 
apd war which seems to be settling 
over Europe, a diplomatic game of 
no mean proportions has been un- 
der way. Behind the facade of the 
League of Nations, Great Britain 
and France have been contending 
grimly for leadership in the dicta- 
tion of the concerted policy against 
“outlaw” Italy. 

France at last has yielded after 
assurances that Britain will not take 
military or blockade measures with- 
out League authorization. 

To a final demand from Whitehall | 
whether Paris would throw open 
French dockyards to British war- 
boats in case of attack by Italy, the 
Quai d’Orsay has replied “yes.” 
Further equivocation, in the opin- 
ion of some observers, would have 
been instrumental in pulling Lon- 
don away from the League and into 
a re-orientation in Europe where 
Germany would not be left on the 
outside. | 

As a result, a new ray of hope is 
penetrating the gloom. This united | 
Anglo-French stand, it is believed, 
will convince Il Duce that the strug- 
gle is not between Italy and Great 
Britain, but rather between Italy 
and the League. Furthermore, the 
French pledge is believed to have | 
put the British in a more concilia- 
tory attitude. 

Diplomatic talks at Rome are said 
to be centering around a possible 
lessening of the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean (if French ships 
supplement it) in exchange for a 
reduction of Italian forces: on the 
Libyan-Egyptian border. In such an 
atmosphere of lessened tension it is 
believed that peace talks may be 
able to find some rool. 

A high point of the diplomatic 
Struggle was reached at the Quai 
d’Orsay on Oct. 17 when plain words 
were spoken. Sir George Russell 
Clerk, His Britannic Majesty’s en- 
voy at Paris, called on the clever 
and harrassed Pierre Laval, Pre- 
mier of the French. 

Sir George had in mind the latest 
suggestion’ of the Frenchman to stay 
the Italian war-machine from fur- 
ther inroads into Ethiopia and yet | 
save the determined face of the | 
Duce. At the same time the British 
fleet show in the Mediterranean was 
not to be given the appearance of | 
a Gilbert and Sullivan back-drop. | 
M. Laval’s idea had been that should 

| 


London call back its home fleet from 
the blue waters of the Mare Nos- 
trum, Benito Mussolini might be 
persuaded to call off some of his 
black-shirts from the Libyan fron- | 
tier of Egypt and halt the Ethiopian 








S: NEW HOPE FOR PEACE + 


‘Compromise Talk Follows British-French-Italian Conference 


—President Reasserts American Neutrality—The 


advance. In such an interlude, ef- 
forts of reconciliation might be 
pursued, reasoned the shrewd Laval. 
x*e 

\VHITEHALL SAYS “NO!”—But 

Sir George had with him on 
his visit to the French Foreign Of- 
fice, the reply of the London Cabi- 
net to the Laval overtures. In 
unmistakable English, it was to 
the effect that no one of the 150 


| British ships would steam away 


from the Mediterranean at this 
time, for that would mean nothing 
more than giving up the effort to 
support sanctions against an ag- 
gressor. 

Furthermore, said Sir George, now 


to offer Italy advantages in Ethio- | ad - | 
pia which it refused before going | not to be surprised at British cool- | 


to war, is nothing more than a 
condonation of treaty violation and 
aggression. 

Pierre Laval felt the new ground 


| for compromising the situation re- 


ceding from under his feet. 


Then Ambassador Clerk turned 


from defense of the British posi- 
tion to attack of the French stand. 
He had been instructed by London 
to inform Paris that it must decide 
now “yes” or “no” on whether it 
would cooperate with the British 
fleet in case of Italian attack— 
whether it would permit His Maj- 
esty’s men-o’-war (which will prob- 
ably be called on to enforce sanc- 
tions should the League resort to 
naval measures) to use ports which 
are within a short run of strategic 
Italian points. 

Although the French Premier was 
reported to be waiting the senato- 
rial election of Oct. 20 and the Cabi- 
net meeting of Oct. 22 before defi- 
nitely replying to London, the re- 
sponse went forward on Oct. 18. It 
was an unmistakable affirmative. 

x * * 


‘YOOPERATION.—Since the begin- 

ning of the East African crisis, 
France has been striving to keep 
the recently and hard-won friend- 
ship of Italy on the Stresa front. 


Canadian Elections 


To do so meant release of French | 


troops on the Southern border, and 
a stronger position against Ger- 
many on whom II Duce has wasted 
no sympathy, because of Realm- 
leader Hitler’s designs on Austria. 

At the same time France has 





been just as anxious to maintain 
the League because of its conven- 
ience in maintaining the status 
quo of the Versailles Treaty. Pre- 
mier Laval has felt British support 
of Geneva against Italy too strong. 


| 


Great Britain, on the other hand, | 


appears to be ready to go the limit 
in enforcing League penalties 
against Mussolini, whom it fears 
grows too ambitious in reaching out 
for his Roman Empire. Moreover, 
the government is looking toward 
the approaching elections where it 
hopes to cull votes for its pro- 
League stand. But it will not act 
alone. Hence, the ultimatum to 
France to choose its ally—Italy or 


Great Britain, and if the former, | 


ness toward further cooperation. 
League members are putting into 
effect the arms embargo and finan- 
cial sanctions already voted, and 
considering a trade boycott and pos- 
sible blockade against Italy to en- 


force it. 
x * * 


MERICAN NEUTRALITY— 

Meanwhile, from afar the United 
States made further efforts to im- 
press the world with its neutrality. 

Setting the pace, President Roose- 
velt in a public message on Oct. 17 
declared: 

“I have pledged myself to do my 
part in keeping America free of 
those entanglements that move us 
along the road to war. I want the 
feeling at all times that I have the 
sustaining influence of a healthy, 
sound, and, above all, thoroughly 
American public opinion on the 
subject.” 

On the same day, officials of the 
Federal Government began clear- 
ing decks for action against arms 
embargo violators. Martin Conboy 


known that the company, although 

shipping 2,200 ton-and-a-half trucks 

to Italy since Jan. 1, had barred 

sales with the outbreak of hostilities, 
x * * 

Cour IN VIENNA—While Europe’s 

Chancelleries buzzed with the 
latest developments in re East 
Africa on Oct. 17, quietly and with 
no fanfare or blood-letting Austria 
purged itself of an old government 
and took on a new. In so doing, 
patrician Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, head of the Fascist Heim- 
wehr, and friend of Benito Musso- 
lini, became dictator. Chancellor 
Kurt Schuschnigg, who succeeded 
the murdered Engelbert Dollfuss 
more than a year ago, is still fig- 
urehead Chancellor. 

The first step of the new dic- 
tator, whose title is Vice Chancellor, 
was to consolidate the military or- 
ganizations into a unified national 
militia. 

“It goes without saying that the 


aims of Austrian foreign policy will ' 


—+ 





not be altered,” commented the 
Prince in a communique after tak- 
ing office. 

x** 


JHAT OF JAPAN?—While Europe | 


is much wrapped up in its own 
troubles, old wounds are opening in 
the Far East. 

On Oct. 14, the Soviet Ambassador 
at Tokyo protested to the Nippon- 
ese government against two inci- 
dents on the Siberian border—at- 
tacks by Japanese-Manchukuoan 
troops on Soviet frontier patrols. 
He suggested that a. joint commis- 
sion be appointed to investigate. 
The Japanese Foreign Minister sug- 
gested that as the border line was 
not clearly drawn, a permanent 
commission be empowered to fix it. 
The Russians have considered that 


the boundary is permanently fixed. | 


Meanwhile, a rice incident at Swa- 
tow threatened to be unpleasant for 
Chinese and Japanese. The former 
had held rice on a Japanese-owned 
wharf because the Japanese owners 
are alleged to have refused to pay 
import duties. 
ponese marines was threatened, but 
on Oct. 15 it was announced that 
the rice had been returned to the 
owners and representatives had 
agreed to an adjustment of the 
general question of taxes. 


The landing of Nip- | 


THE “OUTS” IN—After five years 
of rule by the Conservatives, Can- 
ada went to the polls on Oct. 14 and 
voted a return of the Liberals which 
had held power for nine years prior 
to 1930. Leading the party to vic- 


| tory in the parliamentary election 


was W. L. McKenzie King, who suc- 
ceeds R. B. Bennett as head of the 
Government. 

The Liberals now hold the largest 
parliamentary majority in the his- 
tory of Canada, Of 245 seats in the 
House of Commons, they occupy 174. 
The Conservatives won only 40 
places, the Social-Credit Party 18, 
the Socialist Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation 17, the Recon- 
struction Party 1, and all others 4. 
Nine radical minority parties failed 
to win the support that had been 
expected ot them. 

The election determines that the 
Liberals will have a comfortable 
majority in the Commons, which 
will contribute toward political sta- 
bility. This control may be more 
conservative than would be expected 
on ‘the surface, for the party’s chief 
support comes from the tradition- 
ally conservative Quebec, Ontario, 
and maritime provinces. 


“Yankee Traders” of the State 
Department are looking toward the 
new government for some encour- 
agement in advancing with the ne- 
gotiations of the pending reciprocal 
agreement which is at a standstill. 





The advent of the Conservative 
Government in ’30 had boosted the 
tariff policy to one of high protec- 
tion. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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HOMER TRIM says 





GET A TUBE OR JAR OF 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM AND 
WAKE UP TO A COOL SHAVE 
TOMORROW! TAMES THE BEARD; 
TONES THE SKIN; PREVENTS 
RAZOR-STING AND RAWNESS. 


INGRAM’'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 























was named special assistant to the | 


Attorney General to conduct an in- 
vestigation of certain firms which 
are alleged to have supplied arms to 
Bolivia and Paraguay during their 
Gran Chaco struggle in 1934 after 
the President had ordered an em- 
bargo. 

On the other hand, on Oct. 17 it 
was revealed that the Ford Motor 
Company had informed the Senate 
Munitions Committee that it had 
stopped the shipment of trucks to 
Italian Africa. It was also made 
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One executive sums it up this 


“WITH TOUCH CONTROL, the typist is 
able to adapt the New Easy-Writing Royal to 


her individual finger pressure... to do this in- 
stantly! Because the typewriter ‘feels’ right 
—is scientifically balanced to her touch—she 
types easily, naturally—without lost motion! 
Asa result, the typing is more uniform, and is 
produced at a definitely lower. cost.” 


Ask the Royal representative about the sen- 
sational New Royal with its 17 major improve- 
ments, including TOUCH CONTROL, Im- 
proved Shift Freedom, Finger Comfort Keys 
and Automatic Paper Lock. In your office 


...Compare the Work! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


2 Park Avenue 


way... 


Royal’s 


“NEW ROYAL 








INC. @ Royal sales in the U. S. for the last 9 months of 1935 
City exceeded all previous corresponding 9 month periods. 
This new record follows the Greatest Year in 
Entire History! 
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100,000 MILES! 
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A General Motors Value 
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ALL THAT'S BEST OF 
ALL THAT'S NEW 


1. Solid Steel “Turret-Top” Bodies by 


Fisher 


alloy drums 


De Luxe “6” 


Improved triple-sealed hydraulic 
brakes with new chrome-nickel 


Enclosed Knee-Action on "8" and 


linings. 


ES, the new Pontiacs are actually even more 

beautiful than before, with a new front-end, new 
headlight mounting, a different hood, different running 
boards, and a decidedly different rear-end treatment. 
And that’s only the outside story of the new Pontiacs. 
The inside story is even more remarkable, The 1936 
Silver Streaks are built to last 100,000 miles. 

The brakes are triple-sealed hydraulics with new 
warp-proofed drums of fused iron on steel and molded 
The bodies are solid steel “Turret-Top” 
Fisher Bodies with No-Draft Ventilation, insulated 
roofs, and built-in luggage and spare tire compart- 
ments. Clutch, brakes, and engines are even smoother, 


4 


a & 


10. 


Smoothest of "6" and “8” cylinder 
engines with silver-alloy bearings 
and full-pressure metered lubrica- 
tion 


Electroplated light-weight nickel- 
alloy pistons 


All-silent Syncro-Mesh transmission 


Simplified starting with automatic 
choke 


Concealed luggage and spare tire 
compartment 


New full-length water-jacketed 
cylinders ’ 


Even stronger double K-Y frame 

















while the Syncro-Mesh Transmission is silent in every 
speed. And the even more economical engines feature 
cooling and lubricating systems that are models for 
the entire industry! 

These, of course, are merely the highlights of what 
awaits you at your Pontiac dealer. Be sure to get the 
rest of the story, including the startling facts about 
Pontiac’s low prices. 

PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


615 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


List prices at Pontiac, Michigan, 
begin at $615 for the Six and $730 
for the Eight (subject to change 
without notice). Standard group 
of accessories extra, Easy 


G.M.A.C, Time Payments. 





See Your Neurest Pontiac Dealer 
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TTENTION focuses on old-age pension 
legislation. 
« *« ~ 
Works program continues to lag. 
~~ ™* “ 
Youths’ problems analyzed. 
* 7 ~ 


New social-economic goals set for women. 


* ~ * 


‘THE PLIGHT of the needy aged will proba- 
bly be one of the first problems Congress 
will take up at its next session. 

To provide aid for the needy aged prior to 
1942, at which time the Federal old-age bene- 
fits begin, the Social Security Act provides for old- 
age assistance grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States with qualified pension systems. 
Funds for this purpose were provided in the 
Third Deficiency Bill, which, however, failed 
of passage in the closing hours of the last 
Congress. 

Administration leaders have intimated that 
Congress will pass the necessary legislation 
making these funds available as soon as Con- 
gres convenes. 


WHAT THE STATES MUST DO 

When the State provides old-age assistance, 
the Social Security Act provides that the Federal 
Government will pay one-half of the cost up to 
$30 a month for an individual not an inmate of 
a public institution. Under the law a State may 
pay more than $30 a month, but in such cases the 
Federal Government will pay only $15 of the 
pension. If assistance of less than $30 a month 
is granted by the States, the Federal Government 
will pay half the amount. 

To receive such grants, 
must meet certain requirements. 
portant of these are: 

The State law must be mandatory, that is its 
adoption is not optional with the county, and it 
must be in state-wide operation. 

The State must participate in financing the 
pension. 

Present age limit must not be above 70. This 
limit must be reduced to 65 after January, 1940. 

Citizens of the United States must not be dis- 
qualified by requirements of a number of years of 
citizenship. 

Aid must not be denied on grounds of residence 


the individual States 
The most im- 


—Underwood & Underwood 

PLANS FOR HEALTH INSTITUTE 
Having almost outgrown_their present labora- 
tory quarters, the United States Public Health 
Service considers a new modern building. 
Dr. Lewis R. Thompson, Assistant Surgeon 
General, examines blue prints for a new es- 
tablishment to be located outside of Washing- 

ton on land donated to the Government. 











if applicant has lived in the State one year im- 
mediately preceding his application and has re- 
Sided there five out of the last nine years. 

All persons applying for assistance must be 
given an opportunity for a fair hearing. 


THE STATES NOW QUALIFIED 


Of the 38 old-age pension acts in existence on 
Oct. 15, 1935, a total of 34 were of the mandatory 


reo SS } 
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ltherionary 
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EBOYCOTT.—To withhold, and to induce others 
to withhold, social and business intercourse. In 
its use in present European political news it re- 
fers to a proposal of private action, comparable 
with public “sanctions,” in opposition to Italy 
to further the effort of the League of Nations 
to prevent war. 





* * * 

CREDITOR NATION.—A country to whose na- 
tionals more money is owed than its nationals 
owe foreigners. A creditor nation usually has an 
excess Of imports over exports on the theory that 
such imports are designed to pay debts. Of course 
an excess of exports to a country to which noth- 
ing is owed also produces the status of a creditor 
nation. 

* & 2 

GRANDFATHER CLAUSE.—A clause in the new 
Motor Carrier Act which confirms rights of 
motor bus and truck operators who were in 
business as a common carrier on June 1, 1935, 
or as a contract carrier on July 1, 1935. 

The phrase also applies to a clause appended 
to constitutions of many southern States follow- 
ing the Civil War designed to disfranchise il- 
literate negroes while preserving the vote to il- 
literate whites. 




















News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 


+ + 


Health— What the 


Relief Agencies Are Doing 


+ + 














MONTANA 
65 YEARS 
NO Limit 


OLD-AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


(AS OF OCT. 15, 1935) 





MINN. 


65 yas. 
$30 A MONTH 


N. DAKOTA 


68 YRS. 
$150 4 Year. 





\OAHO 
65 YRs. 
$254 MONTH 


OREGON 
70 YRS. 
#30 A MONTH 
NEVADA 
65 YRS. 


$) A DAY 


CALIF. 
65 Yas. 
9 35 AMONTH 


ARIZONA 
TO YRS. 
$30 A MONTH 





LEGEND 


GEES = NO PENSION LAW 
(Cocco = MANDATORY UPON COUNTIES 
(C——]: OPTIONAL WITH COUNTIES 








$, DAKOTA 


WYOMING 


65 YRS. 
$30 A MONTH 


tOWwA 
65 YRS. 


NEBRASKA $25 a MoNTH 


COLORADO 
65 YRS. 
St A DAY 


MISSOURI 
TO YRs. 
$30 A MONTH 
coue.e $45 


OKLAHOMA 
GO MALE, cist ARKANSAS 


$30 a MonTH. 
$304 MONTH 


tise 


$30 A mo, coon 443 


MAINE 
65 yas, 
i“ Sia oar 


gas 4 now v" MONTH ag 
DisTaicr oF OF COL. 
. no Limit 


MANDATORY 





65 vrs. 
$354 Mo. 











| haem old people can or can not benefit immediately from 
the Federal old-age assistance funds, depends upon the laws of 
Most of the States probably will 
have to make changes in their laws, or write new laws, to receive 
States shown above in 
white—Florida, pv Nevada and West Virginia—will have 


the State in which they reside. 


their share of Federal money. The four 





type. The remaining dite acts (Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada and West Virginia) were optional, 
leaving it to the individual counties to decide 
whether or not to put the pension act into op- 
eration. Until these acts are made mandatory, 
these States are not entitled to Federal aid. 

From the point of view of age requirements, all 
States having pension legislation may qualify for 
old-age assistance as provided in the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Fourteen States, however, have age limits above 
65. To receive Federal grants after 1940 these 
limits will have to be reduced. The States con- 
cerned are Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

A citizenship requirement exists in all State 
old-age pension laws. However, 13 States require 
a minimum of 15 years’ citizenship prior to the 
application for old-age assistance. This is con- 
trary to the Social Security Act, under which 
citizens may not be disqualified because they 
have not been citizens for a required period. 

During the interim of the next few months, 
officials of the Social Security Board expect that 
the States will take the necessary steps to be 
in a position to obtain Federal aid as soon as it 
does become available. 


STATES MUST ACT QUICKLY 

It is thought that as many as 35 States may 
find it necessary to adopt enabling legislation if 
they are to share in old-age benefits under the 
Social Security Act. This in many instances will 
require that States’ legislatures meet within the 
next month or so to consider and pass the neces- 
sary laws. 

What is the outlook? 

Virginia and Mississippi—among the eleven 
States which have no old-age pension laws of any 
kind—will hold regular sessions in January, when 
the problem will probably be considered. The 
Kentucky Legislature, which also meets in Janu- 
ary, is expected to revise existing old-age pension 
laws to conform with Federal requirements. 
Louisiana, which has no old-age pension law, will 
convene its legislature in May. 

Incomplete studies of State legislation by the 
Social Security Board indicates that nearly 
every one of the States which had old-age pension 
legislation before the Federal law was enacted will 
find it necessary to revise those statutes to some 
extent to fit the Federal formula. 

Arkansas, Rhode Island, Verniont, Connecticut, 
Missouri, Illinois and Florida have recently de- 
vised pension legislation intended to meet the 
Federal requirements. These laws may need only 
slight alteration. 


STATES LACKING PENSION LAWS 

Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia have no 
old-age pension legislation. Some of these States 
are planning special sessions, not always with 
pension legislation as the principal objective. 

The Texas Legislature ended a special session 
on Sept. 15 and immediately convened for an- 
other special session. The old-age pension prob- 
lem will be the first subject laid on the legislative 
doorstep by Governor Allred. 

Social security legislation heads the list of sub- 
jects to be considered by the legislature of IIli- 
nois, called by Governor Horner to meet in spe- 
cial session this month. Legislation passed by the 
last regular session is to be revised to permit par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the Federal law. 

Governor McNutt is expected to call an extra 
session of the Indiana Legisl#ture to perfect so- 
cial security legislation. The old-age pension bu- 





if they ar 


pension bills. 


reau for Tennessee is urging Governor McAllister 
to call the legislature into special session to con- 
sider old-age pensions. 

Governor Talmadge is understood not to want 
Georgia to pass an old-age pension law in con- 
formity with Federal requirements, and is said to 
be fearful that a special session of the legislature, 
called for other purposes, may ride over restric- 
tions and enact such legislation. 

It will be necessary for the individual to make 
application for old-age assistance to the proper 
State or local agency where he or she resides. A 
list of existing State old-age pension agencies 
follows. The person who is 65 or over and in need 
is advised to communicate with the State agency 
for further information. 


Alabama, Department of Public Welfare, Mont- 
gomery. 
Arizona, State Auditor, Phoenix 
Arkansas, Department of Public 
Rock. 

California, Department of Social Welfare, 
mento. 

Colorado, Department of Social Welfare, Denver. 
Connecticut, Bureau of Old Age Assistance, Hartford. 
(No payments will be made before April 15, 1936.) 
District of Columbia, District Commissioners will 
designate agency. 

Delaware, Old Age Welfare Commission, 800 Equit- 
able Building, Wilmington. 

Florida, State Board of Pensions, Tallahassee. 
Idaho, Department of Public Welfare, Boise. 
Indiana, Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis: 
Illinois, Department of Public Welfare, Springfield. 
Iowa, Old Age Assistance Commission, Des Moines. 
Kansas, no old-age assistance law but persons de- 
siring assistance should apply to County Commis- 
sioners. 

Kentucky, apply to County Commissioners (law on 
statute books but inoperative.) 

Maine, Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta 
(law on statute books but inoperative). 

Maryland, Board of State Aid and Charities, An- 
napolis. 

Massachusetts, Department of Public Welfare, 
House, Boston. 

Michigan, Old Age Pension Bureau, State Welfare 
Department, Lansing. 

Minnesota, State Board of Control, Saint Paul (but 
1935 Act declared invalid by State Attorney-General). 

Missouri, Board of Managers of the Eleemosynary 
Institutions, Jefferson City. 

Montana, Montana Relief Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska, State Child Welfare Bureau, Lincoln 

Nevada, Department of Public Welfare. Carson City. 

New Hampshire, State Board of Public Welfare 
Concord. 

New Jersey, 
cies, Trenton. 

New York, Department 

North Dakota, Depart 
Labor, Bismarck. 

Ohio, Department of Public Welfare, Columbus. 
Oregon, State Relief Committee, Salem. 
Pennsylvania, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island, Department of Publie Welfare, Provi- 
dence. 


Welfare, Little 


Sacra- 


State 


Depariment of Institutions and Agen- 


of Social Welfare. Albany. 
ment of Agriculture and 


Utah, State Advisory Commntiae on Public Welfare | 


and Emergency Relief, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont, Old Age As ssistance Commission, 
pelier. : 
Washington, Department of Public Welfare, Olympia. 
West Virginia, apply to County Court (law on 
statute bcoks but inoperatiwe) 
Wisconsin, State Board of Control, Madison. 
Wyoming, Department of Public Welfare, Chevenne. 


Delays in Work Relief 


More Federal Millions Pour Into 
Direct Aid As Job Program Lags 


Mont- 


‘O EMPLOY 3,500,000 employable relief recipi- 

ents on work projects by Nov. 1. 

To route millions of unemployable relief cases 
back on State and municipal relief agencies by 
Nov. 1 

Such was the program envisioned by Works 
Progress Administrators. 

Less than two weeks from the deadline finds 
the situation in this shape: 

“Trouble-shooting” Army engineers called in 
to speed up the lagging works drive report that 
the program may not be in full swing until well 


+ : 
into the Winter. 


to change from optional to mandatory, and the eleven States shown 
in black will have to adopt laws conforming to Federal standards 
e to receive funds from Washington. 
ture is convened at present in special session to act upon old-age 
The chart was prepared by The United States News 
from official data obtained from the Department of Labor. 


The Texas legisla- 


As of October 17, a total of 
1,310,733 persons.were at work under WPA’s ban- 
ner, including 594,427 on WPA projects, 133,658 
on other Federal projects, and 582,648 in the CCC, 

Publicity-shy relief officials find that millions 
of dollars are still being siphoned to States for 
care of unemployable relief cases. Financial 
problems of States and municipalities probably 
will make it imperative for the stream of Federal 
dollars to continue for months. 

Meanwhile, Acting Relief Administrator Au- 
brey Williams checks up on 142 cities and dis- 
covers that relief families and single persons in 
these cities were 1,848,475 in September, as against 
1,912,832 in August. Expenditures, he found, 
decreased 13.3 per cent, the September figure be- 
ing $52,493,301, compared with $60,526,287 for 
August. 

To explain the relatively large decline in re- 
lief expenditures as compared to the decline in 
cases, Mr. Williams pointed to (1) drastic cur- 
tailment of the ERA work program activities: 
(2) reduction in the average relief allowance 
per case in a number of cities, and (3) the fact 
that many cases received relief during only that 
part of the month which preceded receipt of 
their first payment under the new works pro- 
gram. 


The Needs of Youth 


Jobs and Training Sought For 
Millions; the Age Factor 


’OUTH in the news: 

Addressing the Welfare Council of New York 
City last week, NYA Director Aubrey Williams 
advocated reorganizing society to meet the as- 
pirations and needs of youth. “We must or- 
ganize our society,” he said, “so that people will 
be given opportunities rather than blank walls 
and stagnation and exploitation.” 

Under the NYA, more than 300,000 young per- 
sons are being enabled to earn money to con- 
tinue their education. 


JOBS, THE BIG NEED 


This, however, declared Mr. Williams, “leaves 
the great body of young people unaided. It is 
begging the question to say that they should all 
be put back into school or college. They need 
jobs or training for jobs.” 

To help fill this need, some 200,000 to 250,000 
young people will be given employment on WPA 
projects. In addition to this, $22,000,000 of NYA’s 
fifty-million appropriation is to be used “in cre- 
ating additional opportunities for the employ- 
ment of young men and women and for voca- 
tional guidance and training.” 

Mr. Williams fully recognizes the magnitude 
of the youth problem. It is estimated, he said, 
that “from five to eight million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 25 are wholly unoc- 
cupied. They are neither working nor attend- 
ing school. Almost three million young people 
are on relief. Seven hundred thousand young 
people had to quit school last year before they 
had finished high school. And last June hun- 
dreds of thousands of them graduated from 
school and college into a labor market that was 
greatly surfeited.” 

Youth entering a “cold and unwelcoming” 
world finds one regular Federal agency offering 
a helping hand. 

In less than 90 days the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will open examinations to young men and 
women for positions as “junior assistants” in 
Government service. College graduates who 
have majored in the liberal arts and political 


, 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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science will be offered a chance to gain a posi- 
tion which, starting at $1,620 a year, can grad- 
ually increase to $6,500. 

Last year, according to Dr. Leonard White, 
Civil Service Commissioner, some 7,500 college 
graduates took the examination. About 3,500 
passed it. By Jan. 1, 1936, more than 500 of 
them will have been placed in about 20 different 
Government agencies. 

Two other types of college graduates may en- 
ter this new “Government career service.” Young 
men and women who have majored in biological 
studies and those who have majored in statistical 
work are eligible for the civil service examina- 
tions. 

Another group of young men also is being 
given a chance to enter the administrative end 
of Government. Thousands of CCC boys shortly 
will be offered the opportunity to take civil 
service examinations and to place themselves 
in line for secure positions with the corps, which 
probably will become a permanent unit of the 
Federal Government. 


Jobs for the Women 


President Sets “Some Goals __ for 
Feminine Organizations to Achieve 


7OMEN in the news: 

President Roosevelt, steaming slowly back 
to Washington and its kaleidoscopic activities 
last week, was unable to address the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s annual Forum on Current 
Problems, via the flagship’s radio. Problems 
of transmission made it impossible. Pinch-hit- 
ting for the Chief Executive was Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who read his speech. 

Declaring there never “was a time in the his- 
tory of this country when an examination of the 
fundamental principles on the basis of which 
our public affairs are conducted was more im- 
portant,” Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that this was 
particularly true with respect to the women of 
America. 

When our economic system “fails to sustain 
an adequate standard of life,” he said, “it is the 
women who face the most poignant privation.” 

“A falling standard in the incomes of average 


Underwood & Underwood 
MEASURING A HEAT WAVE 
This instrument being observed by Dr. Charles 
G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, is a “bolometer”. Invented by a Gov- 
ernment official, it is capable of measuring 
the heat given off by a candle five miles away. 








Americans, the dragging of innocent children 
from homes into factories, the problems of de- 
linquency that arise from social conditions, the 
destruction of workers’ morale by unemployment, 
the effects of poverty and dependency in old age, 
widespread preventable diseases, unnecessary in- 
dustrial warfare, and, most of all, that failure of 
reason which permits and wages modern war— 
all of these challenging factors in modern society 
throw upon the women of the nation a material 
and spiritual burden of the greatest significance.” 

For that reason, Mr. Roosevelt believes women 
with expanding responsibilities of citizenship 
“are turning with intense earnestness to meas- 
ures which are aimed at eliminating or allevia- 
ting the effects of these imperfections of our so- 
ciety.” 

Meanwhile, Walton H. Hamilton, President’s 
Adviser an Consumer Problems and Director of 
the Government’s new Consumers’ Division, has 
formed a “Consumers’ Cabinet” of nationaily 
known experts on economic and consifmer prob- 
lems and is rapidly shaping plans for getting 
the buying public more for its money. 

The nation-wide increase in bread prices (de- 
tails on page 3) is now receiving close scrutiny 
from the “Cabinet.” 


COST OF MEDICAL CARE 

One of the aims of the organization is said to 
be in the field of medical costs to the average 
citizen. Suggested by Mr. Hamilton was a family 
budget or insurance plan for paying doctors’ bills. 
“This does not mean that the doctor shall re- 
ceive less,” he explained, pointing out that if 
families lay aside a certain amount either 
through a special budget or insurance for the 
specific purpose, the number of those who can 
pay their doctors’ bills will be larger, and, there- 
fore, the cost to each patient probably will be 
curtailed. 

Already the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has started its house-to-house canvass in 19 
States to ascertain the adequacy of health fa- 
cilities, the extent to which they are used, and 
other information. 

Findings from this survey will be analyzed by 
the “Consumers’ Cabinet.” 

Derek Fox. 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING + 





consider old age and other social 
security legislation. 
Mayo DuDLEY. 








Of Public Opinion -. . 





A Plea for ‘Freedom of the Air’—The 
Responsibility of Presenting Both Sides 
of Controversies 





wt is the responsibility of 
the 


radio. broadcasters in 
moulding of public opinion? 


An answer to this question was 


presented, Oct. 17, by David Sarn- 
off, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, 


sponsored in New York 
the 


Problems, 
City by 
Tribune. 

Mr. Sarnoff holds that the quali- 
ties of radio as a universal medium, 
addressing an appeal “to two-thirds 
of the homes of our country,” impose 
distinct obligations upon radio 
speakers, upon the management of 
broadcasting stations and upon the 
public. 

That broadcasters should ever lose 
their objective of presenting both 
sides of every question is to Mr. 
Sarnoff “unthinkable” In _ his 
opinion, “freedom of the air” is no 
less important than freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

Excerpts from his remarks follow: 

“It is only natural that a system 
of communication as vast as radio 
broadcasting should have a definite 
and growing place among agencies 
that contribute to molding public 
opinion. But the problem of radio 
and public opinion cannot be viewed 
from a single dimension. Three 
leading elements demand considera- 
tion. 

“First, the inherent characteristics 
of radio broadcasting as a medium 
of communication. Second, the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon the 
management of broadcasting sta- 
tions. Third, the public itself. 


FORMING PUBLIC OPINION 

“The first element, radio broad- 
casting, performs a unique function 
in relation to public opinion. It 
supplies a comprehensive system of 
electrical conduits through which 
education, entertainment, informa- 
tion and opinion constantly flow to 
the public. 

“On its waves the leader of a 
movement, the advocate of a cause, 
the spokesman of a party, the pro- 
ponent of an educational theory, 
may present his case directly to the 
people. Radio broadcasting now 
brings the speaker’s living voice, 
with its inflections and emphasis, 
its overtones of sincerety or hypoc- 


in an address in 
the fifth annual Forum on Current 


New York Herald 
td 


DAVID SARNOFF 


risy, into two-thirds of the homes 
of our country. 

“Day after day and night after 
night the radio waves transport 
music, science, social and political 
discussions, to all parts of the na- 
tion. On its waves truth can circle 
the globe with the speed of light. 
So may a lie. The voice of the 
statesman can be heard from pole to 
pole. So may the voice of the dema- 
gogue. The music of great masters 
and artists can fill the air. So may 
a mere jumble of sound. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE AIR 
“In the use of this new medium, 
the second element, the broadcasters 


| of the nation, are impelled by the 


very nature of this service to insure 
that the channels of radio shall be 
open to all matters of public inter- 
est, regardless of race, creed, color 
or political party. Other media of 
public information and entertain- 
ment may key their appeal to the 
specific audiences they seek to reach. 
But radio, a universal medium, must 


| Serve a universal audience. 
“Upon the management of radio | 


broadcasting facilities, therefore, 
falls the duty of maintaining free- 
dom of the air with no less faith 
and firmness than freedom of 
speech and press must be preserved 
in our country. Broadcasters must 


| Strive to maintain a balance which 


will insure listeners a fair oppor- 
[Continued on Page 13, Col. 1.] 
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because it has increased our Dictators 


Wed pust as soon go bach to 
OLD HAND-PRESS 


business capacity 50%! 


(From Edison Records ef the World's Business) 
Crediting Voice Writing with a 50% 
increase in the business capacity of 
his dictators, the President of this 
large printing establishment states:— 
“If the Ediphone drew the same salary 
that | draw, the company would still be 
ahead of the game!” 

A Pro-technic Ediphone stands next 
to each dictator's desk— which means 
that no one wastes a second when 
there's work to be 
done Each man 
simply turns to his 


phone call completed, the answer or 
confirmation is dispatched instantly. At 
the same time, if samples, price lists, etc. 
are needed, memos are dictated to men 
possessing the required information. 
All information about special jobs is 
voicewritten. Thus, everyone gets writ- 
ten instructions and copies are filed—a 
system which gains $8,000 per year! 
This modern dictation instrument 
probably will increase your firm's 
business capacity 
50% too! For con- 
vincing proof, Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, 





7 OF OUTSTANDING im importance to | 


the automobile industry and| 
others which are largely dependent 
on installment sales is a decision of | 
the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Indiana de- 
claring the State’s Retail Install- 
ment Sales Act unconstitutional. 

In March, 1935, the act was passed 
which empowered the State to regu- | 
late installment sales of $1,500 and 
less. 

Among other things the act gave 
the State power to classify retail 
installment sales and to fix the fair 
maximum finance charge. It pro- 
vided a commission which could re- 
fuse or grant licenses to finance 
companies on the basis of whether 
the applicant for the license could 
operate “economically and_ ef- 
ficiently.” 

Constitutionality of the: law was 


| challenged by an automobile dealer 











and a finance company. Their 
counsel contended that the case was 
of national interest, since if the 
Indiana law were held valid, a pre- 
cedent might be established for 
Similar legislation in other States. 

The complainants’ attack on the 
validity of the law, on the grounds 
that it had the effect of permitting 
the State to fix prices for install- 
ment sales, thereby taking property 
without due process of law and in- 
terfering unlawfully with the free- 
dom of contract of retailers, was 
sustained by the Court. 

Ruling the Act a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Court 
ordered a pérmanent injunction to 
be entered. 


x* «x * 


WAR ON PRISON INDUSTRY 
HIO PLANS to contest the right 
to sell in its markets the prison- 

made goods of any other State. 
The State attorney general, John 
W. Brinker, has declared his inten- 
tion to appear before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to de- 
fend QOhio’s right to prevent the 
open sale in the State of prison- 
made goods shipped in from Ala- 
bama. Eighteen other States have 
been invited by Attorney General 
Brinker to associate themselves 


with Ohio in the case. 


x * * 


INTERSTATE CONTROL OF CRIME 
N INTERSTATE compact for co- 
operation in suppressing crime 
and adoption of reciprocal legisla- 
tion designed to facilitate apprehen- 
sion, trial and conviction of crimi- 
nals was advocated in resolutions | 
adopted by the Interstate Crime | 
Conference, meeting at Trenton, 
New Jersey. Delegates from 30 
States endorsed the recommenda- 
tions. 
Interstate compacts were also sug- 
gested as an effective method for 
the State in supervising probation- | 


ers and parolees. Universal finger- 
printing was advocated. 

Another resolution proposed that 
uniform legislation be enacted by 
the several States to authorize the 


| calling of witnesses from one State 


to testify in criminal trials in an- 
other State. A study of the feasi- 
bility of extending such reciprocal 


| laws to include grand jury witnesses 


was also suggested. 
x * * 


STATE LIQUOR CONTROL 

IQUOR traffic, under the varying 

forms of State control following 
repeal, is arousing opposition in sev- 
eral sections of the country. 

In Ohio one section of the press 
declares the State monopoly fosters 


an alliance between distillers and , 
political bosses, with the result that 
heavy stocks of questionable quality 
liquor are piling up on the shelves 
of the State dispensaries. A reso- 
lution has been introduced in the 
State legislature calling for an in- 
quiry into the State control board. 
Efforts to establish local option 
in West Virginia have been checked, 
it being contended the provision of 
the local option provision of the | 
State law is invalid. The State su- 
preme court must decide the issue. 


In Georgia returns of the referen- | 
dum in May are sustained by the | 
State supreme court as repealing | 
the State prohibition laws. Dry in- | 
terests tried in vain to prevent a | 


| system of compensating county and 


certification of the vote of three 
counties. 
x** | 
AN UNPRODUCTIVE SESSION 
EAVING undone the things 1t was 
called to do, one special session 
of the Texas legislature passed on 
to be immediately replaced by an- 
other special session with hands | 
tied so that it may not be able to | 
fill the gap in the program. | 
Setting up of a liquor control sys- 
tem to replace prohibition and sub- 
stitution of some other than the fee 


other local officials were the im- 
portant problems which the first 
special session failed to solve. 

The second special session will | 























( NEWSPAPER MAN GIVES TIP-OFF ON 36 CAR STYLES 
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Betty Goodwin (National Broadcasting Company fashion reporter): 
you have all the advance news on the 1936 motor cars. What seems to be the new style trend?. I’ve 
been hearing a lot of things about the new Dodge.” 


Floyd A. Noé (Automobile Manager, New York News): “There is no doubt in my mind that 
the 1936 Dodge is the finest looking and most stunningly styled car that Dodge has ever produced 
I have been associated with the automobile business for ten years and have been intimately familiar 
during that time with each new Dodge. I suppose you realize yourself that to Dodge owners the 
very name of the car is synonymous with ruggedness and dependability, but I repeat that never have 
I seen such a beautiful Dodge as this new 1936 model.” 
See the big, new, money-saving Dodge—“Beauty Winner” of 1936—now 
on display at your local dealer. | 


“I suppose, Mr. Noe, 
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“Lacquer... fade.e 


silks ... cloisonné”—- 
as the Chinese shop 
signs read. 
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ORIENT 


It’s not far to the Orient nowa- 
days. 10 days direct to Yokohama 

.. Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more... Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. From Cali- 
fornia, meet an Empress at Hono- 
lulu. Round trip to Yokohama: 
$499 up, First Class; $280 up, 
Tourist Class; low-cost Third 
Class. From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria to Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Orient fares include pas- 
sage to and from Seattle. 


HAWAII 


Only 5 days to Honolulu and 
world-famous Waikiki Beach. Go 
on the Pacific’s largest, fastest 
liner, the Empress of Japan... or 
the Empress of Canada. One-way 
to Honolulu: $110 up, FirstClass ; 
$85, Tourist Class ; low-cost Third 
Class. Or go more leisurely on the 
comfortable Aorangi or Niagara 
of the Canadian Australasian Line. 
First, Cabin, and Third Class. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
and Victoria. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


Very low fares. Sail on the spa- 
cious Aorangi or Niagara to the 
continent of sports and good 
times. From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria to Honolulu, Suva, Auck- 
land, and Sydney. Connections e* 
Honolulu from California por 
Round trip to Sydney: $574 1 
First Class; $393 up, Cabin Cla 
$276 up, Third Class. Ask { 
literature on all-expense tor 
in Australia and New Zealar« 
© Folders - Maps - Information 
and Canadian Pacific serv 
from your travel agent . 
Cc. E. Phelps, General Age 
14th and New York Ave. N.” . 
Washington, D. C. Nat. 42 




















So Mild! 


CAMELS MUST BE 
MADE FROM CHOICER 
wm TOBACCOS TO BE SO 
MILO ANO STILL $O 
FULL OF FLAVOR, 
1 GET AUFT WITH 
A CAMEL... ANO 
THEY NEVER UPSET 
MY ‘CONDITION’ 


(M AS INTERESTED IN 
KEEPING FIT AS ANY 
ATHLETE. CAMELS NEVER 
UPSET MY NERVES EVEN 
AFTER STEADY SMOKING, 
AND THEY 
NEVER 
AFFECT 


sd SQUARES WITH MY OWN 














SMOKE CAMELS STEADILY 
WITHOUT AFFECTING MY WIN i 


YOU CAN SMOKE 
ALL YOU WANT! 


MY JOB GOES BETTER WHEN } 
1 FEEL TOP-NOTCH. | CAN ia 


THE MORE | SMOKE THEM 
THE BETTER | LIKE THEM 


WHAT IVE READ ABOUT 
ATHLETES SMOKING CAMELS 


EXPERIENCE. | KNOW 
CAMELS ARE MILO...THEY 
NEVER GET MY WIND 














FA Mot us 









BASEBALL: Gabby Hartnett, Chi- 
cago Cubs; Tommy Bridges, Detroit 


== lont vet your Wine 


ATHLETES AGREL 


If you have searched for cigarette mildness, mark the words of George Lott, 
the tennis champion, and the 7-goal polo star, Cyril Harrison. “Camels,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “are so mild they don’t upset the nerves or affect the 
wind. And when I'm tired I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” And Lott adds: “I found 
a delightful new experience in Camels. I understand that more expensive 
tobaccos are used in Camels. Naturally the cigarette that is blended from 
more expensive tobaccos is going to be easy and gentle on the throat. And 
Camels never get my wind. ‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel!’” Camels are made 
from more expensive tobaccos than any other popular brand. Turn to 
Camels and enjoy to the full the pleasure that comes from costlier tobaccos. 


Some of the famous athletes who smoke Camels...and recommend them for their mildness 
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Lester R. Stoefen; Bruce Barnes. 
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Leo Sexton, Olympic Shet-Put 
Champion. 





Ediphone “24-hour 
secretary,” and talks 

.as slowly or as 
quickly as desired. 
Whenever a letter has 
been read or a tele- 


THE “5-POINT’ DICTATING MACHINE 


“Balgnced” Voice Writing 





GOLF: Gene Sarazen, Craig Wood, 
Tommy Armour, Willie Macfarlane, 
Helen Hicks, Denny Shute. 

TRACK AND FIELD: Jim Bausch, 
Olympic Decathlon Champion; 
George Barker, Former Intercolle- 
giate Cross-Country Champion; 






Tigers; Dizzy Dean, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals; Lou Gehrig, N. Y. Yankees; 
Melvin Oc, N. Y. Giants; Guy 
Bush, Pittsburgh Pirates. 






Your City; or write to— 

SWIMMING: Helene Madison, 
Stubby Kruger, Josephine McKim, 
Buster Crabbe, Jame Fauntz. 
DIVING: Harold (“Dutch”) Smith, 
Georgia Coleman, Pete Desjardins, 
Sam Howard. 





COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


| {Signed} B. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
| Winston-Salem, Nerth Carolina 








Exdieon.. 


inCOnProRATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 






TENNIS: Ellsworth Vines, Jr.; Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, 2nd; George M. Lott, 
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Press Disapproves 


The 30-Hour Week 


MINORITY OF COMMENTING EDI- 
TORS CONCEDE SUCH CHANGE 
MAY COME LATER 











Demand of American Federation of 
Labor for a 30-hour week receives vir- 
tually no support at this time from com- 
menting newspapers. Thirty per cent 
of the editors writing on the subject 
concede that such a work week may 
eventually be practicable but 70 per cent 
reject the change as adding to cost of 
goods and lowering living standard of 
the workers. 


UBLIC interest in the solution of the problem 

of millions of unemployed is clearly displayed 
in the discussion of the 30-hour week, but it is 
argued that some other method must be found, 
for the present, as a solution. 

“The nation cannot resign itself to a per- 
manent army of unemployed,” says the Minne- 
apolis Tribune (Ind.), “but is the 30-hour week 
the answer? Can industry sustain a burden so 
suddenly and arbitrarily imposed? Will not new 
impetus be given to machine production? What 
would be the effect of a reduction, in real wages, 
for every worker in the country?” 


MAY COME EVENTUALLY 


“Such a work week will come in this country,” 
thinks the Concord (N. H.) Monitor (Ind.), “if 
the nation continues its technological progress, 
as it seems to be doing even during depression, 
but it will not come quite as quickly or as easily 
as Federation of Labor support might imply.” 

Business conditions must be favorable, in the 
judgment of the Charlotte (N. C.) Obseruer 
(Dem.), before the Federation’s plan could be 
favorably considered, and that paper concludes, 
in its study of production, that “this is the de- 
terminant in a matter of that kind, by no means 
the mere desirability of the thing.” 


OLD PARABLE IS RECALLED 


“Between the 30-hour week as a temporary ex- 
pedient to help take up the slack in employ- 
ment,” advises the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), “and an inflexible working week of that 
length there is a dangerous disparity. Assum- 
ing—and it is an assumption without any pres- 
ent warrant—that business could pay identical 
wages for 30 hours that it now pays for 36, 40 or 
even more, making the figure inflexible could 
seriously choke production. 

“On the defeat of the Black 30-hour work bill 
in the Senate, The News said editorially Aug. 17: 

“Another side of the question, which the Sen- 
ate debate did not touch on, is presented by the 
survey by the Brookings Institution on the rela- 
tion of the distribution of national wealth and 
income to economic progress. 

“*The most exhaustive and authoritative study 
of the subject ever undertaken, it shows that a 
30-hour week with complete utilization of labor 
and productive capacity would mean an output 
considerably less than in 1929, even with a 25 
per cent increase in efficiency.’ 

“In intervals between sessions at Atlantic City 
organized labor’s delegates might profitably em- 
ploy themselves by perusal of the classics. Par- 
ticularly in point would be sound old Aesop’s 
fable of the goose that laid the golden eggs.” 


“SYMPTOM, NOT A CURE” 


The plan is called “a symptom rather than a 
cure,” by the Cleveland News (Rep.) while the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.) holds that “the 
standard of living of the entire country would 
be given the worst blow it has ever received.” 
The Hartford Courant (Rep.) argues that “it 
threatens, instead of promising to relieve the 
situation, to make it worse.” 


LEGAL QUESTION RAISED 


The constitutional question is raised by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) and that 
paper adds: “While a gradual reduction of hours 
of labor by the assent of industry is a desirable 
objective, industry as a whole cannot fit into 
such a pattern at this time, and the militant ges- 
ture of the labor leader cannot override practi- 
cal considerations, which everybody recognizes. 

“There will be readjustment with recovery. But 
the first few miles of the upgrade out of the 
Slough are not the place to start trouble de- 
liberately.” 


MEANS MANY ADJUSTMENTS 


“Opposition to the 30-hour week,” suggests the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News (Rep.), “grows prin- 
cipally from the knowledge that it would force 
serious adjustments of many kinds. It would 
change the average American’s scheme of every 
day living. It would necessitate a new and dif- 
ficult balance between prices and wage scales. 
It would force more than a few firms out of 
business. 

“Those adjustments are inevitable, however, 
and the sooner they. are made the less the cost 
and confusion of them. It would not take many 
years for the expense of maintaining millions of 
unemployed to be more than that of putting the 
shortened work period into effect. Real pros- 
perity and genuine stability can never come un- 
til that employment problem has been solved.” 


VISION OF LABOR LEADERS 

“This short week,” as viewed by the James- 
town (N. Y.) Post (Ind.), “has been the vision 
of some labor leaders as the cure for the present 
widespread unemployment. Now, the American 
Federation of Labor has declared for its adop- 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News | 


Speaking of Jobs! 
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tion. The labor leaders, doubtless, are sincere 
in their efforts to improve the condition of their 
supporters. However, it does not follow neces- 
sarily that a 30-hour week would better the situ- 
ation. It is to the interest of the workers to 
consider the objections as well as the claims 
made in behalf of the movement. The New 
York Times points out some reasons why it be- 
lieves the shortening of the hours would be dis- 
appointing, if put into effect. It says: 

“Wages can be paid only out of the product 
that labor helps to make. There is no way in 
which it can get more by producing less. From 
a 30-hour week labor can secure a standard of 
living only two-thirds as high as from a 45-hour 
week. There is no escape from the elementary 
mathematics of the case. Any belief that we can 
supply our needs better by working less is plainly 
muddle-headed., * * * 


“Preslumably, if a 30-hour week were put into 
effect, there would be the expectation of the 
same wages as for a 40-hour week. That would 
increase production costs a third. Would it be 
possible to put over such an increase? That is 
the problem for which the advocates of the plan 
must offer a solution.” 











Editors Ask End 


of ‘Regimentation’ 


MR. ROPER’S POSITION ON INTER- 
FERENCE IN BUSINESS GEN- 
ERALLY APPROVED 











Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper, by his address in which he pro- 
posed a halt to the regimentation of busi- 
ness, created an impression which in- 
spired favorable reaction in practically 
all the papers which commented upon his 
speech. 


“oF he had not said it all before,” thinks the 

New York Sun (Ind.), of the remarks by 
Secretary Roper, “his statement that it is time to 
end the regimentation of business would sound 
startling.” The Sun concludes: “A conference has 
been proposed to bring employers, labor and 
consumers together. Meanwhile the Wagner La- 
bor Act and the Guffey-Snyder Coal Stabilization 
Act are realities. 

“It would be fine if the Administration thought 
as Secretary Roper thinks on regimentation, but 
the Supreme Court will have the decisive part 
in settling the quéstion.” 

“It is, of course, mere coincidence,” says the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “that Secre- 
tary Roper should speak out against further 
Federal efforts to ‘regiment’ business the day 
after Mr. Grover Whalen, able business man and 
staunch Democrat, made his striking plea for 
‘less government in business.’ 

“But nothing could be clearer than that such 
is the overwhelming resolve of the country. ‘Out 
of sight of mind.’” 

“Those who heard Secretary Roper,” according 
to the Cleveland News (Rep.), “may have been 
impressed by a note of contrition. Twice, dur- 
ing his address, he referred to mistakes which 
were made during the New Deal. But these ‘epi- 
sodes,’ he would have you understand, are to be 

forgotten and forgiven.” 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Setanes -Howard Service 
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Borah on Monopolies 


From the Milwaukee Sentinel (Ind.): 
GENATOR BORAH is right when he places the 

growth of monopolies in the list of issues for 
the 1936 campaign. New Deal legislation, for- 
tunately annulled by the Supreme Court, made 
wide open way for the smothering of the great 
American principle of free competition. And 
this should be held in mind by those who are 
determined to put an end to the carnival of folly 
that is going on in Washington. 

oe 2 

From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram (Ind.): 
SENATOR BORAH has not always regarded 

monopoly as the supreme issue. Three years 
ago, in the Hoover-Roosevelt campaign, Mr. 
Borah made a speech. He declined “to be em- 
barrassed in the least by party platforms.” He 
presented his own program. He discussed four 
“great fundamental problems, upon which all 
others depend.” They were: Restoration of world 
markets, restoration of the world’s monetary 
systems, elimination of governmental extrava- 
gance, and adjustment of private debts. 
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(Editor’s Note——Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Great Expectations 

Sir:—During the year 1932 we found 
a new idol who promised every kind of 
relief to every kind of people. 

Those of us who worked in factories 
and mines, etc., were going to be in a 
position where we could dictate to our 
employers. Those of us who were on the 
farms were going to get prices sufficient 
to afford us equal privileges with those 
who had previously been the privileged 
few. Those of us who conducted all the 
small business enterprises of the country 
were going to get protection from the 
possibility of being discriminated against 
by the vicious barons who wanted to 
stifle us. All those things were going 
to come to pass and someone else was 
going to pay for it. 

Now we have had a certain period of 
waiting. While our thoughts have been 
somewhat muddled, we nevertheless have 
done some straight thinking. 

Most of us who are farmers are be- 
ginning to figure out that maybe we are 
paying our own benefit payments. Our 
acreage was going to be reduced and we 
were going to get paid for what we didn’t 
produce. * * * We wonder why we don’t 
get at least a fair price for the little we 
do produce. * * * Those of us who killed 
our little pigs now realize what they 
would be worth had we been allowed 
to keep them, so about all we can figure 
is that we should have kept them. 

Many others of us have been living 
without working in factories, on’ rail- 
roads, on farms or in mines, and the 
relief that we are getting from. the Gov- 
ernment is entirely insufficient to meet 
our needs. Some of us, and I believe this 
includes the majority, are beginning to 
think that we should have regular jobs 
instead of relief or relief work. * * * 

We are beginning to fear that our 
faith in leadership has been misplaced, 
and that many of the things we were 
told about the old order were untrue. 
We are beginning to feel that our great- 
est fault in the period which we wished 
to call normal was our desire to mort- 
gage our future, to get things which we 
could have conveniently gotten along 
without. We are beginning to wonder if 
we, as a nation of people, can gain pros- 
perity by using the same tactics we as 
individuals used to lose prosperity. We 
are beginning to wonder whether we can 
readily meet all the obligations which 
our Government is creating. * * * We 
are wondering about the new promises 
being made us, aS we realize that the 
ones made a couple of years ago failed. 
* * © We are beginning to wonder 
whether our new idols were sincere, and 
if they were, we are beginning to won- 
der if they have ability to govern us. 

We are beginning to think that we 
have an overdose of good politicians 
and an underdose of good statesmen. 


* * * We are beginning to place our 








faith in men with accomplishments 

rather than in men with theories. 

Glenburn, N. Dak. GEORGE HAYES. 
x * 


Recognizing Good Intentions 

Sir:—We, whether correct or not, 
have the impression that President 
Roosevelt has at heart the welfare of 
the masses. Perhaps he has not chosen 
his advisers wisely, and no doubt he 
has made many mistakes. Nevertheless, I 
think you would find in California an 
inclination, even while criticizing, to give 
the President credit for the construc- 
tive legislation he has fathered. 

RS. A. Q. CASSELBERRY. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


F xk 

President a “Trimmer”? 

Sir:—Congratulations on the battle 
you are waging in defense of American 
democracy. Keep up the _ effective 
“deadly parallel” for which Mr. Roosevelt 
has furnished such abundant material, 
proving him a “trimmer” of sails to 
every emotional breeze he craftily calcu- 
lates will swell his vote for another term 
of autocracy. M. J. C. 
Coudersport, Pa. 


* 
“All Wrong” 
Sir:—Your disgraceful sheet of Re- 
publican propaganda has convinced me 
freedom of the press is all wrong. 
Marshalfield, Oreg. HENRY W. BEARD. 


xr 
“Muddy Idealism” 

Sir:—I have only praise for The 
United States News. By helping dis- 
courage muddy idealism and muffle the 
bray of the wild jackass in the halls 
of legislation, I believe you have done 
much to restore our traditional Anglo- 
Saxon common sense. More power to 
you. WALTER P. HENSHAW. 
Gladstone, N. J. 


* 


, xx*rk 
Figures Disputed 

Sir:—In a letter published in The 
United States News of Sept. 30 the 
‘writer seeks to use figures to disparage 
the Townsend Plan, but instead uses 
misrepresentation; and offers the “bit- 
ter quinine of truth,” but there is no 
truth from beginning to end, and the 
bitterness is gall and pessimism. 

According to the Census for 1930, 
World Almanac for 1934, p. 259, the 
number of people in the United States 
60 years of age and over is 8.6 per 
cent of the population, or 1,441,346 less 
than the number stated by the writer 
of the letter. Again, the number of 
families in the United States is given 
by the same authority as 29,904,662, in- 
stead of the lady’s number of 21,600,- 
000, another small discrepancy of 8,304,- 
662. Once more, the population figures 
given are in error to the extent of 2,- 
775,046. * * * 

As that terrible “booger man” set up 
by the writer of the letter and other 
enemies of the Townsend Plan, “the 
great and impossible expense of the 
plan,” taxes and other expenses lose 
their terror for us when we are earning 
and making money; it is when we pay 
such things from: savings and capital 
that they are most formidable. A great 


many men over 60 will no doubt prefer 
to remain in business rather than avail 
themselves of the pension with its con- 
ditions; many others already in receipt 
of ample incomes will continue as they 
are. 

We must have a program if we are to 
progress. Our program is the Townsend 
Plan and Prosperity. Madam, what is 
yours? Starvation, retrogression, and 
the Dark Ages, is it not? W. H. PUGH, 
Chairman Greer County Townsend Club. 
Mangum, Okla. 

x** * 


Wants Currency Inflation 
Sir:—The President has been checking 
all legislation that would result in an 
increase of our circulation medium and 
give the average citizen purchasing 
power. * * * His action shows that he 
is playing into the hands of the money 
powers, instead of “driving the money- 
changes out of the temple.” * * * Bonds 
mean bondage to future generations. 
Montpelier, O. C. A. FYKE. 
x** 


Aid for Silver 

Sir:—I am a silver mine operator. 
You had better give the President back- 
ing on his silver program. We of the 
West may find it necessary to purchase 
some of your Eastern manufactured 
goods with silver we are mining. 
Creede, Colo. WALLACE J. LEARY. 

x** 
The President’s Oath 

Sir:—The following quotation, from 
words of Abraham Lincoln, written on 
August 26, 1863, are very instructive in 
these days: 

“I freely acknowledge myself to be the 
servant of the people, according to the 
bond of service, the United States Con- 
stitution, and that, as such, I am re- 
sponsible to them.” 

Alarming indeed is the contrast when 
compared with a recent demand upon 
Congress from the President that doubts 
concerning the constitutionality of cer- 
tain proposed legislation should not in- 
fluence the law-making body in sup- 
porting the same. L. H. MONROE. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


xx 
Can’t Change That 

Sir:—Truth is stranger than fiction 
and the Alice in Wonderland of fiction 
is being outdone by the Alice in Blun- 
derland of reality. * * 

Anyway, there is a lot to be thank- 
ful for; thank God, the law of gravity 
is out of Franky’s reach. > es 
Denver, Colo. 

x *k 


Rent and Taxes 

Sir:—It is manifestly the bounden 
duty of the Republican Party to take 
up its former position for free land— 
a fundamental for a free people. With 
landlords collecting both land rent and 
taxes from the great majority of our 
people, about 92 per cent, it is intoler- 
able and absurd. Society, and society 
only, creates the rental value of all 
natural resources but does not collect 
the rent. The owners do. Industry 
and business, all enterprise must pay 
land rent and land taxes to landlords; 


and charge both bills together with 
other costs to the consuming public. 
The consumer is “the Forgotten Man” 
and 92 per cent’of our population are 
consumer-workers. 
CHARLES J. LAVERY, M. D. 
Ss. D. 
x* tk 
Favors Single Term 
Sir:—In your editorial of Oct. 7 you 
state, “There are many reasons why a 
four-year tenure is eminently desirable 
and why perhaps a Chief Executive 
shall be ineligible for election again 
once he has served a single term or 
any part of it.” The writer agrees with 
you. We have advocated for some time 
a six-year term, ineligible for reelec- 
tion. * * * The President, not being a 
candidate, would not be influenced by 
political reasons looking towards re- 
election, doing things that otherwise he 
might not favor, H. W. DARLING. 
Wichita, Kans. 
* 


Aberdeen, 


x * 
“Tinker Thinkers” 


Sir:—The history of our country 
would not show a total equaling the 
present number of “specialists” and 
“tinker thinkers” now in the employ 
of our Government. * * 

Among the outstanding emestataaial™ is 
Hopkins. His is.a mentality resulting 
from his life-long environment and 
business for earning a living, by over- 
lording the underprivileged. * * * 
Among the many “tinker thinkers” 
Wallace and Tugwell stand out in bold 
relieg. ° * * OTTO H. MOHR. 
Concord, Calif. 


x*rek 
Distrusts Old System 
Sir:—Your presentation of news is 
good, but I believe the economic sal- 
vation of the millions now stricken 
cannot be accomplished by repeating 
the past as you seem to advocate. 
Cleveland, Ohio. T. G. MAXWELL. 
x ** 


Back to the Constitution 
Sir:—Your able editorials are doing 
more towards enlightening the reading 
voters than any (or I might say all 
other papers in circulation. * * * There 
are no Democratic or Republican Par- 
ties, so the only hope is to establish 
a “Constitution Party,” so ably de- 
scribed in a previous issue of your pub- 
lication. Get back to rules laid down 
by our forefathers that have proved 
successful for the good of the world. 
None of the President’s idealistic ideas 
have ever worked before in any of the 
countries where they were promoted. 
Boston, Ga. MATTHEW W. SMITH. 
xk 


Townsendism vs. Dole 

Sir:—If the Townsend Plan had been 
put through, the country would be get- 
ting over these hard times. * * * I be- 
lieve it to be the only plan to give 
the youth of our land work to keep them 
out of trouble, for this dole plan * * * 
gives them the idea that the Govern- 
ment owes them a living, without their 
having to work SUE ISEY RICE. 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Bread Price Rise 
Blamed on AAA 


FOUR-FIFTHS OF COMMENTING 
PAPERS CRITICIZE FEDERAL 
FARM PROGRAM 














Increase in price of bread means hard- 
ship for families living on low wages, 
according to charges made against the 
Government by 80 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers, which blame the Ag- 
ricultural policy of the Admnistration. 
The Government is defended by the other 
20 per cent which claim the price of 
wheat does not warrant material increase 
in the cost of bread. 


T IS freely predicted in the press that the bread 
issue will be a factor in the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign and that the logic of making wage 
earners pay for the Government benefits to 
farmers is not likely to have a wide appeal. 
“The producer cannot get higher prices for his 
products unless the cost of living for every “indi- 
vidual in a nation of consumers goes up,” declares 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), direct- 
ing attention to the fact that in its own city, the 
Flour Association is demanding that bakers raise 
the wholesale price “to cover the increased cost of 
flour due to the processing tax and other meas- 
ures of AAA for the regulation of the wheat crop.” 
“It was recognized as impossible as well as un- 
just,” states the Evening Bulletin, “that the bur- 
den of the subsidy granted the wheat growers, in 
the case of this particular farm product, should 
be placed entirely upon the milling industry.” 


CONSUMER MUST PAY 


“Increases in living cost” are denounced by the 
Portsmouth (O.) Times (Ind.), with the further 
declaration that “the New Dealers, who never 
dreamed agricultural control would lead to such 
a monstrosity, can’t repudiate their own reason- 
ing, nor can they stand behind it.” 

“When we cut our production and raise prices, 
the producer half of us is highly pleased—and the 
consumer half moans in anguish,” advises the 
Lima (Ohio) News (Ind.), while the New London 
(Conn.) Day (Ind.) asserts that “the low-wage 
family is kept paying through the nose.” 


SEE INCREASE IN IMPORTS 


“Imports of a considerable volume of wheat will 
be necessary,” according to the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.). “To make this possible the price 
spread between Canada and the United States 
must include the tariff as well as transporation 
charges. 

“So we shall be on an import basis for the 
full season. Once this might have been re- 
garded as a calamity, but none should regret 
it so now, for it means the final disposition of the 
great surplus that resulted from the Farm Board’s 
corner in wheat. 














Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Service 
How Are You Going to Keep Ducks 
Out of the Water? 





Quips in the News 


A Distinction in Words 
By no means. You’re entirely wrong. Splits 
in the New Deal do not mean a rift in the loot.— 
Indianapolis News. 
* * 
Where Italy Lacks 
The Kiwanians have taken a stand in favor 
of world peace. But alas, there are no Kiwanis 
clubs in Italy—Roanoke (Va.) Times. 
* * * 


Plight of the “Frozen Out” 

A new deal doesn’t help you much if you 
haven’t any chips—Duluth (Minn.) News- 
Tribune. 

* * * 
Mr. Wallace’s Potato 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace seems to be 
very much in a hole when it comes to deciding 
about that potato control—Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

a 
Hardest Part of the Job 

It isn’t hard to solve national problems. The 
hard part is to solve them without enraging a 
lot of voters—Richmond (Va.) News Leader. 

> aS 
Our Breathing Spell 

It appears that among other things a breath- 
ing spell can be used for is to breathe fire and 
slaughter—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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+ LABOR: ORGANIZING THE UNSKILLED + 





EHIND THE CLASH of two per- 


sonalities at the annual conven- Craft Groups Reject Industrial Plan of 
The A. F. of L.—Goals Outlined 
In Convention 


tion of the American Federation of 
Labor at Atlantic City, N. J., lie 
contrasting viewpoints and policies 
which may presage a sharp swing in 
a@ new direction by organized labor. 





These personalities are Mathew | 
Woll and John L. Lewis. The first | industries, notably automobiles, rub- 
is a vice president of the A. F. of L. | ber and cement. In practice, how- 
and a stalwart of the conservative | ever, Mr. Lewis charged that the 
group. The second is president of executive council had not lived up 
the United Mine Workers and the to the resolution, having placed 9ob- 
acknowledged leader of the group stacles in the way of industrial un- 
which seeks to expand organized la- ion organization whenever a conflict 
bor from a small aristocracy of skill arose involving the craft unions. 
into a mass body of all the workers. A resolution to give the industrial 

They were leading antagonists last unions a free hand had been con- 
week on two issues that vitally af- | sidered this year by the executive 
fect the Federation’s position in the council and rejected by an 8-to-7 
nation’s affairs. vote. Mr. Lewis in open debate 


The first contest went by default | 
to Mr. Lewis. It was the severance 
of an “interlocking directorate” be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. The latter 
organization is dedicated to the 
proposition that the interests of em- 
ploye and employer are essentially 
one within the framework of the 
capitalistic system and that Com- 
munism is the common enemy. 


MR. WOLL QUITS ONE POST 

Mr. Lewis introduced a resolution 
demanding that no A. F. of L. offi- 
cer should at the same time hold 
office in the N. C. F. Mr. Woll was 
the man at whom the resolution was 
aimed. He had succeeded Samuel 
Gompers, former president of the 
A. F. of L., as president of the Civic 
Federation after Mr. Gompers’ death 
in 1926. Mr. Woll resigned the pres- 
idency without waiting for debate 
on the resolution. 

The * interlocking directorate” had 
been the tangible expression of the 
Federation’s official view that labor’s 
interest lies in the strengthening of 
the capitalistic organization of so- 
ciety. It was a protest against the | taken last week by unions repre- 
theory that employer and employe | senting about half a million mem- 
occupy the position of exploiter and | bers. These were the textile and 
exploited. garment unions, predominantly of 


‘ the industrial type of organization. 

COMMUNIST ‘PURGE’ LOSES | : yp ' 8 

The flank attack on this attitude | Their move was to provide for the 
of the conservative leaders was | °Fsanization of a labor theater and 
strongly supported by the new blood for creating facilities to meet the 
represented by the industrial unions. | 2€eds of labor pageants, celebrations 
It spelled the death of a “purge” of | 29d mass gatherings. 
Communism, proposed by the Wil- | SHIFT TO NEW METHODS 
liam Green, who has again been 
elected president of the Federation. 

The “purge” was to take the form 


the resolution. Mr. Woll was his 
chief opponent. 

Said Mr. Lewis: “The American 
labor movement for the past 25 
years has been a complete failure 
because it has addressed itself to 
the few skilled workers and has 
made no appeal to the vast body of 
the unskilled. That is why the Fed- 
eration claims now only 342 million 
out of the 40 million eligible.” 

Mr. Woll pleaded the validity of 
the contract between the Federation 
and the craft unions, under which, 
workers in certain crafts would be 
eligible for membership only in 
unions covering those crafts. 


HINT OF A SPLIT 

The convention upheld Mr. Woll’s 
position but it heard from Mr. Lewis 
a thinly veiled threat of withdrawal 
from the Federation—a move in 


involved. 

Another step toward the strength- 
ening of the labor movement among 
the great mass of the unskilled was 





mended in the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s study of the labor movement 
of an amendment to the Federa- as a necessary step in making the 
tion’s constitution permitting the great body of workers union-con- 
executive council to cancel charters scious, It represents a shift to new 
of unions under Communist control, methods of mass appeal, which had 
with the committee to be the judge | heen less needed when labor organ- 
of what constituted Communism. izations were confined to skilled 
The amendment, which would workers. 
have required a two-thirds majority, 
was not proposed to the convention. 
The other contest was an out- | committee, several of the most pow- 
and-out struggle between the forces | erful groups demanded in the con- 
of the industrial union and the craft vention an alteration of the United 
union. States Constitution so as to make 
A year ago the A. F. of L. conven-' | Congressional power supreme over 
tion voted to recognize industrial the courts in enacting valid labor 
unions in certain mass production legislation, including the prohibition 





asked that the convention uphold | 


which other large groups might be | 
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Such tactics had been recom- | 


Going beyond the cautious posi- | 
tion of the Federation’s executive | 








of child labor, the establishment of 


| minimum wages, unemployment and 
| old-age benefit payments and social | 


and economic welfare measures gen- 
erally. 


30-HOUR WEEK SOUGHT 

Resolutions adopted include the 
following: 

Demand for a comprehensive pub- 
lic housing program, carried out as 
a public works program rather than 
as a means of creating jobs for 
those on ‘relief. 

Obtaining of a 30-hour week at no 
decrease in basic pay, to be obtained 
either through economic strength or 
legislation. 

Opposition to the use of anti-labor 
injunctions in State courts, Federal 
courts being already pretty effec- 
tively prevented from their use by 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. 

Approval of policies to organize 
tenant farmers, to eradicate labor 
racketeers, and to cooperate in the 
Administration’s neutrality policy. 
Italy was declared to be an “outlaw 
nation.” 

Resolutions were defeated calling 
for Government ownership of banks, 
for organizing machinery for use in 
general strikes and for sponsoring a 
program of youth activities. The 
last was opposed as being likely to 
lead to Fascist or Communist de- 
velopments. 


‘DANGEROUS’ RECOVERY 

A declaration was approved to the 
effect that present recovery trends 
are unhealthy and may result in a 
collapse, since workers’ buying power 
is not being maintained in propor- 
tion to industrial income as business 
rises. 


+ 





The answer, according to Federa- 


President Harold G. Moulton, of the 
Brookings Institution, is the pay- 





built to sustain it. 
it greatly exceeds 
power, can only end in collapse, even 
if the downfall is postponed for sev- 


This declaration was based on a 
study made public in the Federa- 
tion’s October Survey of Business. 

Having illustrated by figures the 
point that in 1934, under the NRA, 
wage payments, said to mean mass 
buying power, kept pace with in- 
crease in production, 


“This Fall’s pick up in business 
indicates a reversion to the prede- 
pression type of business expansion, 
when business men increased pro- 
duction because they saw a chance 
for good profits, without consider- 
ing whether a firm foundation of 
buying power had been 
Such expansion, 
buying 


The opposite point of view, spon- 
| sored by the National Manufactur- 
ers Association and other employer 
groups, calls attention to the im- 
portance of p.ofits as an incentive 
to expansion of the capital goods in- 
dustries, the stagnation of which is 
said to account for a large propor- 
tion of unemployment. 


LABOR’S REPLY 

To this the response of labor econ- 
omists, citing a Brookings Institu- 
tion study, is that such profits, con- 
centrated in few hands, go to build 
up the industrial plant irrespective 
of the question whether this plant 
can be kept busy supplying goods to 
consumers when it is completed. If 
mass purchasing power, they say, is 
not built up in the process, the new 
plants will be unable to operate at 
or even near capacity. 
when the plants are 
built, these economists ask, what 
about jobs for those who have com- 
pleted the building? 
profits are not forthcoming on those 
completed, others will not be con- 
structed, so unemployment in the 
capital goods industries returns and 
| @ new depression is upon the nation. 


the Survey 


If reasonable 


ment of high wages and an increase 
of efficiency. 


This fits in with the traditional 
tion spokesmen, supported partly by aim of the Federation for higher 

| wages. The emphasis on efficient 
| management is a newer note. With 
increasing frequency the claim is 
being made that labor should have 


a voice in management since labor’s 
Stake in the success of business en- 
terprises is no less than that of the 
owners. Its stake is the opportunity 
to earn a livelihood. 


Joun W. TAY.Lor. 
——_ Cd 
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OR the last five years, Federal and 

State agencies have tried to relieve 
unemployment by “made-work”. Ways 
and means of creating jobs have chal- 
lenged the ingenuity of those in govern- 
ment who believe that a job is better 
than a dole. But how were jobs created 
before the depression came? 


The ABC of Economics 


As an advertising agency, it has been 
our privilege to see the inside of the 
American economic system during the 
past 60 years and more. We have sat in 
the councils of management. We have 
studied the problems of sales and have 
translated the virtues of a product into 
the most compelling appeal we could 
command in order to sell the goods of 
our customers. And then what hap- 


As sales increased, jobs were created. 
As volume grew, there were more jobs 
inside the plants whose products we 
helped to sell. More jobs, too, in the 
plants where raw materials were used. 
When the railroads shipped more goods, 
more freight cars were needed, more 
handlers employed. In distribution, job- 
bers and retailers in turn employed 
more sales people. All this has been an 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 





every day routine in the operation of 
the American economic system. Busi- 
ness Men take it for granted. Politicians 
ignore it. Brain Trusters scorn it. 


America Builds from Within 


But the American economic system has 
been built by jobs made from within 
and not from without. By jobs that re- 
sulted from ever greater sales ability 
and sales strength as spread throughout 
the nation by advertising — salesman- 
ship-in-print. 

In the past 63 years we have invested 
for clients upwards of $500,000,000 in 
advertising — $180,000,000 of that 
amount in the last five years of depres- 
sion. Billions in sales accrued to our 
clients as a result of investing this 
money. Employment for hundreds of 
thousands of men was thus created. A 
million retailers made their mark-up on 
millions of sales. Freight loadings 
swelled. Banks turned their money. 
Ships loaded their cargoes. And divi- 
dend checks got into the mail. 


Salesmanship-in-Print Turns 
Dollars into Jobs 


All these things happened because some- 
one appealed successfully to the millions 





Politicians ignore it—_ 
Brain trusters scorn it— 


usiness men take it for ranted! 


to buy. Because someone accelerated 
the quick exchange of goods with adver- 
tising, which Lord & Thomas defined 
30 years ago as Salesmanship-in-Print. 

True salesmanship-in-print is a great 
deal more than the mere writing of 
copy. It is a commercial concept as wide 
as the field of human imagination and 
emotion. It is the vital stuff of which 
commerce is made. And the men who 
can apply its principles with mastery 
and creative fire are few indeed. Yet 
they are here at Lord & Thomas—they 
have always been here. Men with the 
feel for ideas that sell. Men who know 
that advertising success, like all com- 
mercial success, depends on getting big 
men behind you: men who can sell the 
most for the money. 


Jobs Made from Within 


If America’s recovery is to be real, it 
must, as always before, rest securely 
on jobs made from within American 
business. Politicians ignore this. Brain 
Trusters scorn it. But Business Men 
who win, take it for granted. And in giv- 
ing irresistible buying Reasons-Why to 
the millions with money, salesmanship- 
in-print creates jobs for the other mil- 
lions, which means a Real Recovery. 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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Where do its troubles lie? 
x * x 
Isolating an answer. Brookings Institution 
gives conclusions of three-year study. 
es * ¢ 
“Share-Our-Income” 
“Share-Our-Wealth.” 


x x x 
Price lowering plan gets the call. 
* * 


try? 


plan instead of 


* 

Grain of salt mixed with new NRA plans. 

* ~ 7 
What every business man should know. 
. & @ 
[NPUSTRY forges ahead with prosperity talk 
in the air. 

But the American Federation of Labor reports 
unemployment still above a year ago, and not 
many millions lower than the depression high. 

Employers strive to shake off Government in- 
terference with their plans. 

Yet Government finds it necessary to care for 
3.500.000 otherwise destitute families and to con- 
tinue to look out for the interests of the farmers. 

Wants of the people for goods appear unlim-- 
ited and unsatisfied. 

Still the New Deal continues to push plans for 
holding down production of goods and industry 
seeks ways outside NRA codes to guard prices 
and check production. 


PUZZLES TO SOLVE 

That situation keeps raising questions: 

Must the country have millions of unemployed 
for years to come? President Roosevelt appears 
convinced that it must. 

What is wrong with the present set-up? Why 
isn’t the New Deal getting more results? Where 
did NRA break down? 

Can the United States have a sound and sus- 
tained recovery independent of the rest of the 
world? 

Did people live on a scale higher than the 
country can support during the 1920s? Is there 
a broad road to recovery that can give employ- 
ment to all, provide profits for industry, balance 






-Underwood & Underwood 

“DISTRIBUTION IS THE TROUBLE” 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of Brookings 

Institution, says that the way our income is 

distributed provides an inadequate purchasing 
power for our full production, 





the Government’s budget and give sustained 


prosperity? 


SOME SUGGESTED ANSWERS 

Those questions deeply concern the nation. 
Their answers have been sought for the past 
three years by the Brookings Institution, an in- 
dependent agency of economic research in Wash- 
ington, governed by a conservative board of trus- 
tees. 

The answers now are given in the concluding 
one of four studies undertaken by the institu- 
tion and prepared. under the direction of Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, president. 

Findings of this study are getting close official 
New Deal attention. They are referred to by 
some as sensational, and far more revealing than 
preliminary reports, based on a newspaper re- 
lease, disclosed. The Brookings Institution works 
closely with Government departments. It has 
been critical of NRA and AAA. 

What follows is a brief resume of the full study, 
together with the conclusions that suggest an 
entirely new road for industry to follow to get 
out of the depression. 


Why Depressions Come 


Maldistribution of Income Viewed 
as Cause of Economic Troubles 


R. MOULTON concludes that, figured on a 

conservative basis, the economic machine of 

this country functions at best with 80 per cent 
efficiency; at worst, with 50 per cent. 

That raised the question: Where does the 
trouble lie? What is the cause of the relative 
inefficiency that accounts for idleness, stagna- 
tion and depression? 

A survey was made of the nation’s productive 
machine. It disclosed: (1) Ample raw materials, 
both agricultural and mineral; (2) adequate 
manufacturing capacity; (3) an effective trans- 
portation system; (4) marketing and merchand- 
ising establishments in good order; (5) plenty of 
fuel and other forms of power; (6) an adequate 
supply of efficient labor; (7) enough money and 
credit to meet needs. 

In other words, the productive machine is in 
good order. 

But what of the machinery for distribution of 


THAT is the matter with American indus- + 








Brookings Institution's Answer to the Depression Puzzle—Prices as the Key to 
+ Recovery—A ‘Share-our-income’ Plan to Prevent Economic Slumps + 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AWAITS THE FUTURE 


As plans are being carried forward for the construction of a new building (shown above) to house the offices of the Federal Reserve Board, present 


members of the Board speculate as to who will serve on the revised staff which is to be established by February 1. 
riner S. Eccles (center), has been renamed. Others in the photo are, left to right: 
Thomas, M. S. Szymczak, and J. F.T. O’Connor, ex-officio member. 


a survey disclgsed: 

First, that people wanted many more things 
than they can buy with the income they have. 
To give the American people a “reasonable 
standard” of living, judged by Government com- 
putations, would require an increase in produc- 
tion of 75 per cent above the 1929 level. 

Second, that market demand for. goods to go 
quickly into use was less than the capacity of 
the country to supply those goods because, the 
study concluded, a substantial portion of the in- 
come from production went into savings where 
much of it was not used productively. 

Third, that a large and increasing portion of 
the national income was saved and much of it 
was used in unproductive ways. Contrary to the 
view of many business men, savings did not flow 
automatically into investment in factories and 
other productive equipment. 


MARKETS INADEQUATE 


“The result,” this study said, “is a chronic in- 
ability—despite such devices as high pressure 
salesmanship, installment credits, and loans to 
facilitate foreign purchases—to find market out- 
lets adequate to absorb our full productive 
capacity.” 

But some economists, including Henry Wallace, 
the New Deal Secretary of Agriculture, suggest 
that foreign nations might supply an outlet for 
surplus American goods if our tariff policies were 
changed. 

To this, Dr. Moulton says: 

“Unless connections can be established with 
other planets, obviously we cannot expand sales, 
by credit or other means, beyond the amounis 


which the peoples of the earth are able to pur- 


chase.” 

He then concludes: 

“Our examination of possible causes of retarda- 
tion in our economic progress has led us to the 
conclusion that the basic difficulty is to be found 
in our manner of distributing the national in- 
come. This system fails to bring to the market a 
purchasing power adequate to call forth full use 
of our productive capacity.” 


A ‘Share-Income’ Plan 


Price Reductions as Efficiency Rises 
Believed Key to Recovery 


UEY LONG had the idea that what this coun- 

try needed was to divide up its wealth. 

The Brookings Institution study punctured the 
“Share-Our-Wealth” idea with analyses to show 
that it could not be accomplished short of com- 
munism, 

Instead, there is suggested a modified “Share- 
Our-Income” movement. The distribution of in- 
come from year to year, Dr. Moulton holds, is of 
primary importance if recovery is to be achieved 
and progress made toward permanent well-being 
for the people of the country. 

But how is a balanced distribution to be made 
possible, so that goods produced can be dis- 
tributed’ and so that income can continue to rise 
in total amount to abserb an increasing produc- 
tion of goods? 

There is the crux of the depression problem as 
the Brookings Institution study has isolated it. 

Three possible methods are given attention. 


DEFECTS OF ‘PUMP PRIMING’ 


First, there is the method of levying taxes or 
borrowing money and using the proceeds for in- 
creasingly broad public purposes. 
is trying this method. 
priming.” 

The study concluded that the difficulty with 
pump priming as a recovery method was that 


The New Deal 
It is known as “pump 


cape : + 
goods—dividing up the goods produced? There | 





the money was spent in part on unnecessary 
public works and that it produced few if any of 
the things that workers wished to buy in mar- 
kets, such as food or clothing or automobiles. 

A more friendly attitude was taken toward use 
of Government funds to provide housing. 


THE HIGH-WAGE PLAN 


Second, there is the method of raising money 
wages to labor. This method was tried in NRA. 

The theory was that a horizontal increase in 
wages throughout industry would expand’ pur- 
chasing power of the masses of people and lead 
to larger production to fill the demand for goods. 
Expanding employment in production would 
bring further increases in purchasing power and 
recovery would be under way. Profits weré to 
follow wages up as production volume increased. 

Dr. Moulton said: “From a theoretical point 
of view this argument is sound.” os 


WHERE SCHEME FAILED 


But his study disclosed practical difficulties 
that caused the upset of the NRA experiment 
even before the courts stepped in to kill codes. 

Those difficulties lay largely in the fact that 
the bulk of business enterprises were unable to 
finance wage increases, banks were not ready to 
give them assistance, and, to meet the higher 
bill, prices had to be raised. Rising prices offset 
gains from increased wages, and “the purchas- 
ing power plan of promoting recovery was thus 
thwarted.” 

What then of the chance for increased wages 
through voluntary effort on the part of indus- 
try, or through labor union activity? 

On this point the study asserted that the com- 
petitive system leads to organized resistance to 
money wage increases and that any gains would 
be slow. 

Third, there is the method of reducing prices 
of industrial and agricultural goods as produc- 
tion efficiencies are realized. ; 

Here, in view of the Brookings Institution 
study, is the key to economic recovery, with full 
employment of labor and an effective function- 
ing of the capitalistic system. 


Prices, ‘Key to Recovery’ 


Failure to Pass On Reduced Costs 
to Consumers is Blamed for IIs 


JEW DEALERS who have had the ear of the 

President long have argued that the country 

is in trouble because competition failed to func- 
tion to force price adjustments. 

Now Dr. Moulton and the Brookings Institu- 
tion reach the same conclusion. They argue that 
a prime tenet of capitalism was that production 
efficiencies were to be plowed back in the form 
of lower prices and that profits then would take 
care of themselves out of larger volume. 

“The greatest profit to the business enterpriser 
is thus derived through giving to the masses the 
most for their money,” said the study. “The in- 
terest of the profit maker, therefore, coincides 
with the welfare of the consumer.” 

Experience of the automobile industry and 
some other mass-production industries is pointed 
to as evidence of the way the price reduction 
method works in practice. 


POST-WAR DIFFICULTIES 


But, generally, what has happened? 

Study of industry’s experience since the war 
led the Brookings Institution to say: 

“It is clear that the method of disseminating 
the benefits of technological progress through 
persistent reductions in prices was largely in 
Suspense during the post-war expansion period. 
So far as the ultimate consumer was concerned, 
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Thus far, only the Governor, Mar- 


George S. James, Charles S. Hamblin, Adolph C. Miller, J. J. 


it can be said that no gains accrued as a result 
of lower prices—the slight reduction in whole- 
sale prices being absorbed in marketing 
channels.” 

What interfered to keep 
operating as intended? 

Chiefly, Dr. Moulton found, the intrusion of 
methods of price stabilization or price fixing 
through trade associations, which, the study 
said, had a big development under the adminis- 
tration of Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Com- 
merce; the development of industrial combina- 
tions, and the appearance of the _ industrial 
“cartel.” 


PRICE LEVELS ‘FROZEN’ 

When industry plows its gains in efficiency 
through use of machinery and other devices 
back into the form of price reductions, then all 
parts of the popukation gain. Farmers and 
white-collar workers and all persons not con- 
nected directly with the industry lowering prices 
get benefits. On the other hand, so Dr. Moulton 
contended, the practice of raising wages benefits 
chiefly the particular workers who can force the 
increase. 

He said: 

“Instead of tapping the vast sources of poten- 
tial demand residing in the unfilled wants of the 
American people, industrial price policy after 
the war tended to freeze the market at existing 
levels. 

“Instead of endeavoring to expand sales 
through price reductions, we sought by high- 
pressure salesmanship and instalment credits to 
induce people to buy more than they could af- 
ford. Despite such temporary stimulation of de- 
mand and the expansion of sales abroad by 
means of credits and dumping policies, American 
industry in general continued to have a substan- 
tial margin of unutilized productive capacity.” 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


In simple language the Brookings Institution 
Study arrives at the conclusion that industrial 
policy, by stressing price fixing, has frozen the 
country in a depression. It refers to abuse by in- 
dustry of the profit system. This abuse is de- 
scribed as “the tendency to centralize economic 
advantage, to protect existing business enter- 
prises by protecting the price structure.” 

What to do about it? 

Dr. Moulton suggests that business men should 
accept the situation as a challenge and mend 
their ways. He thinks that unless they do the 
path toward recovery remains obscure in spite of 
present hopeful signs. Some New Dealers think 
the Government should use its power to force 
price adjustments. 

Senator Borah (Rep.). of Idaho, is urging a 
new anti-trust drive. These moves suggest in- 
creasing agreement that the Government needs 
to concern itself with the problem of stimulating 
industrial competition. 


Has NRA Any Future? 


Slim Prospect for Revival of Codes 
If Business Behaves 


the system from 


AKE NRA REVIVAL with many grains of 

salt. 

That word is going the inside rounds among 
the upper strata of officials here. 

Major George Berry’s gathering of business 
leaders in Washington next month may sell some 
on the advantages of voluntary codes. What the 
Government has to offer is found at the Federal 
Trade Commission in its fair trade practice 
agreements. 

Officfals there openly are skeptical of the plan 
to combine their agreements with NRA labor 


+ provisions. 











They suspect a catch in the form of 
an effort to induce Congress to extend NRA be- 
yond next April 1, when what is left of the law 
expires. 


FUTURE OF NRA 

What about the NRA future? 

The organization still is costing $800,000 a 
month and maintains about 2,000 employes. 
At present they have very little to do. 

President Roosevelt has said that any attempt 
to revive NRA codes in a new form would depend 
upon the attitude of business. If pusiness leaders 
want new codes, or if they indulge in widespread 
wage cutting, then a new gesture may be made; 
otherwise not. 

At the moment the Federal Trade Commission 
is feeling its way toward a more liberal policy in 
its approval of agreements by industry on what 
constitutes unfair trade practices. 


LOSS LEADERS CLASSIFIED 


For the first time the FTC has approved the 
classification of loss leaders as a method of un- 
fair competition, subject to Federal prosecution. 
This occurred in the Wholesale Tobacco agree- 
ment 

The same agreement included the standard 
FTC rule against selling below cost; but, in con- 
trast to the past, it included a definition of 
“cost.” This definition was that cost was to be 
determined “by inciuding all elements recog- 
nized by good accounting practice.” 


War and American Trade 


Sale of Oil, Cotton and Other Com- 
modities to Italy Expects to Go On 


JAR SCARES still take on color. Tension 

continues great between England and Italy. 

; Mr. Roosevelt felt called upon to reiterate his 

intention to avoid entanglements and pursue a 
neutrality policy. 

But oil companies, cotton dealers, and others 
with commodities to sell plan to continue sales 
to Italy as well as to other buyers. 

A check is under way of possible credit trans- 











—Wide World 


A STUDY FOR STOCKHOLDERS 
The Securities and Exchange Commission ex- 
amines the workings of the bankruptcy laws 
for effects upon minority stockholders, William 
O. Douglas (left), Director of the SEC Study 
on Protective Committees, and his assistant, 
Abe Furtas, review the pnraseology of the law. 











actions between business interests in this coun- 
try and those in Italy. No curbing of these 
transactions is suggested. 

The League of Nations, faced with plans to stop 
world trade with the Italians, both in the way of 
exports and imports, quickly tripped over numer- 
ous stumbling blocks, 

France was lukewarm. Switzerland wondered 
what would happen to her already depressed 
trade. Austria stood out. Germany and Japan 
are both outside the League, along with the 
United States. An Italian trade boycott faced 
what looked like insurmountable obstacles. 

If one is to be enforced, events disclosed, then 
the British fleet would need to enforce it. 

Any move of that kind quickly could lead to 
war. The unknown factor is the depth of Eng- 
lish determination to check Italy. 


Inside Goings-on 


Items About Taxes, Budget, Trust 
Laws, Gold Stabilization 


NSIDE GOINGS-ON worth knowing about in- 

clude the following: 

If processing taxes are killed by the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Wallace will propose a manufacturers’ 
sales tax in its stead to raise $500,000,000 a year 
for use in paying bounties to farmers. Studies 
on this subject are far advanced. 

Budget planners talk of a budget to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Roosevelt in January involving a 
deficit of below $2,000,000,000 in place of the pros- 
pective deficit this year of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Senator Borah’s trust-busting suggestion struck 
few sparks of interest in the New Deal. Forty 
years of experience have generated little official 
confidence in the effectiveness of anti-trust laws. 
Use of the taxing power gets more attention in 
that field. 

Dr. Tugwell is determined to set speed records 
with his “satellite city’ plans. First one is 
started and three others are now on the way, in 
contrast to slow-moving PWA housing. 

Talk still is in the air of a dollar-pound-franc 
Stabilization, but it is only talk. United States 
Officials find that their approaches are received 
coldly by the British. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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READ prices start a nation-wide 
advance of 1 cent for each 
pound loaf. 

Meat prices hold at a scarcity level! 
out of reach of large elements in 
the population. 

The cost of living increasingly is 
an acute problem for the people ot 
a nation, who normally spend not 
“far from one-third of their income 
for food. 

Agains, imat background, 1,500,- 
000 growers of corn and of hogs will 
have a chance to vote on Oct. 26 to 
determine whether they want to 
continue te control production. 

If the vote is affirmative, and 
AAA Officials predict that it will be 
to an overwhelming degree, -hen 
the Government will offer another 
plan for farmers to hold down their 
output of corn and hogs, and in that 
way hold up prices 

Under this plan there would con- 
tinue to be a processing tax of 2.25 
cents a pound on hogs and 5 cents 
a bushel on corn, to raise about 
$150,000,000 a year. Through this 
tax consumers finance a program 
designed to maintain “parity” prices 
for the pork products that they buy. 


FARMERS TO CHOOSE 


Farmer elections—now coming to 
be a reguiar feature of the AAA— 
represent part of Henry A. Wallace’s 
plan for an “economic democracy’ 
for agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture sees 
them as an agency for tying the 
Adjustment program closely’ to 
farmer desires and in that way 
meeting the charge that farmers are 








+ FARM: SOARING PRICE 
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The United States News 


Growers to Vote on Continuing Corn-Hog Program— 
A Slump in AAA Tax Revenues 


being regimented against their will 
What of the coming election? 
On Saturday, Oct. 26, farmers 
driving to town for their week-end 
visit will drop into of 29,000 
polling places and cast their ballot 
on the question 


nne 


“Do you favor a corn-hog adjust- 


ment program to follow the 1935 
program which expires November 
30, 1935?" 

About 1,500,000 farmers, with 1,- 


000,000 of them in the corn belt, are 
eligible to vote on that question. Ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 of them now 
have contracts with the government 
in which they agree to hold down 
production in return for a check on 
the basis of 35 cents a bushe! for 
corn not grown and $15 a head for 
hogs not raised 

These 1,000,000 contract 
when they show up to vote, are auto- 
matically eligible. Those who do not 


signers 


have contracts can vote, too. but 

they must prove that during 1935 

they grew either corn or hogs 
Polls will be open from 8 a. m 


until 10 p. m. They will be in charge 
of about 60,000 members of com- 
munity committees, chosen by the 
farmers. 

Last year, when the first election 
was held, about 500,000 farmers 
voted. They gathered at a specified 
time in meeting halls and cast their 


Radio As a Moulder of Public Opinion 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


tunity to hear both sides of an im- 
portant question. That they will 
sometimes fall short of this goal is 
inevitable. That they should ever 
lose their steadfastness of purpose 
is unthinkable. 


REACTION OF THE PUBLIC 
“The third element in the relation 


of radio to public opinion, is, of 
course, the public itself. Since the 
birth of our country the right to 


form their own opinions, reach their 
own conclusions and set their own 
standards of taste, has been the 
zealously guarded prerogative of the 
American people. Those who have 
no faith in the capacity of the pub- 
lic to distinguish between good and 
bad, sound and unsound, true and 
false, when full information has 
been made available, will be without 
hope*for ‘any democratic form of 
society. 

“Public opinion may not always be 
infallible, but happily the records 
of democracy show that on great 
national issues it has risen trium- 
phant over sophistry and demagogy. 


Where politics or government have 
temporarily swerved a nation from 
its true course an aroused public 
opinion has ultimately expressed it- 
self and pointed the way to the right 
road. Without such freedom of ex- 
pression there can be no democracy. 


“The interests of the public im- 
pose distinct obligations on three 
factors concerned in the relation- 
ship of radio to publie opinion 
Upon the speaker before the mi- 


crophone rests the responsibility for 
a fair and sincere statement of the 
subject in the light of his convic- 
tions. Upon the 
broadcasting stations rests the re- 
sponsibility to see that both sides 
of a matter affecting the national 
welfare are given a fair opportunity 
to utilize the facilities of radio. 
“Finally, Wpon the public itself 
rests the responsibility to discrim- 


inate between statesmanship and 
partisanship; between faith and 
prejudice; “between sincerity and 
hypocrisy; between heated argu- 


ment and cold fact.” 


management of | 


after discusiion of the issues. 

year regular election polls 
are maintained. The discussion of 
issues has preceded the election. 
Farmer meetings have been held in 
about 3,000 counties. Material sup- 
plied by the AAA served as a basis 
for discussion Government  of- 
ficials already have decided that 
there is “economic justification” for 
further control of the corn and hog 
industry even though hog prices to- 
day are higher on the farm than the 
goal established under the Adjust- 
ment Act. 

The reason is that the planners 
for the government take the atti- 
tude that absence of control would 
lead to heavy production of hogs 
next year and a drastic decline in 
prices. Their plan calls for permit- 
ting an increased output in 1936 but 
not one that is unregulated. They 
want about 30 per cent more pork 
than is being produced this year. 

AAA orficials will be disappointed if 
fewer than 750,000 farmers come to 
town and cast their ballots next 
Saturday. They look for a larger 
majority than a year ago and al- 
ready have shaped up a control con- 
tract as evidence of their belief that 
the vote will be strongly in favor of 
continuance. 


AAA COUNTY CONTROL 

What of the machinery that per- 
mits the AAA to reach millions. of 
farmers through elections and meet- 
ings? 

Little noticed by the public, but 
attentively developed by Mr. Wallace 
and his aides, is a vast farmer-con- 
trolled organization that plays the 
prime part in making the AAA 
wheels go round. 

This organization is the County 
Production Control Association. 
There are about 4,500 of these as- 
sociations, with nearly 3,000,000 
members and 200,000 officers. The 
associations are chartered by the 
Federal Government through the 
AAA and their expenses are audited 
by the Government, but the units 
are financed by the farmers and the 
officers are elected by the farmers. 

In each county in which there is 
an AAA control program and for 
each crop in which a program is 
functioning, a county production 
control association is found. In 
charge is an “allotment committee” 
of three members. This allotment 
committee establishes each farmer’s 
acreage quota and does the detail 
work of enforcing control contracts. 
It is chosen by a county board of 
directors. 

The board of directors of each 


ballot 
This 








For 


your information 


some 


Schenley 
Newsfacs’ 


A DECENTRALIZED BUSINESS... Decentralization of in- 








dustry, so often advocated, is achieved in the distil- 
ling industry, for several reasons. One is that today’s 
liquor producers have but revived the historic plants. 
These were located mainly in medium-size cities 
where there was a supply of the right kind of water. 
The business of distilling will continue in these 
original locations if for no other reason than because 
of the water supply. Water contributes importantly 
to whiskey flavor. Schenley plants include the follow- 
ing famous distilleries:—Jos. $. Finch & Co., Inc., 
Schenley, Pa.; Jas. E. Pepper & Co., Inc., Lexington, 
Ky.; The Geo. T. Stagg Co., Frankfort, Ky.; and 
The Old Quaker Company, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 


AIDING THE GLASS INDUSTRY. ..Schenley alone paid 


to bottle manufacturers and cap makers a total of 


almost $ 


“Cenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 


2,000,000 in the first six months of 1935. 








Bs. 134 





STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


SCHENLEY’S OLD QUAKER BRAND 


The largest selling straight whiskey in the U.S. today.‘‘ You don’t have to be rick to enjoy rick whiskey’’ 








| side the functions 


production control association in 
turn is chosen by community com- 
mittees of farmers and the com- 
munity committees gre elected by 
the farmers themselves. 


TEXAS PLAN DISCOURAGED 

This intricate machinery came 
into the limelight during the past 
week when a letter from the Wheat 
Production Control! Association of 
Deaf Smith County, Texas, turned 
up asking the members of the as- 
sociation to contribute to a defense 
fund for the AAA “according to the 
amount of money received from the 
agricultural programs.” 

The money was then to go to a 
central organization being built to 
defend the Adjustment Act and the 
AAA programs. 

Previously officials of the Adjust- 
ment Administration had heard of 
similar solicitations in Iowa. When 
the Texas letter was published they 


quickly issued orders to halt the 
fund gathering. 
Said Chester A. Davis, Adminis- 


trator of the AAA: 

“I wish to point out that activi- 
ties of this nature are entirely out- 
of production 
control associations, which, accord- 
ing to their articles of association, 
are organized to carry out local ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural 
Adjustment program ‘and for no 
other purpose.’ Invasion of the po- 
litical field, or in fact, of the field 
occupied by the general farm or- 
ganizations in sponsoring economic 
movements of interest to farmers, 
never has been the purpose of the 
farmers in forming their produc- 
tion control associations.” 

But politicians, eyeing the grass- 
root organization of 3,000,000 farm- 
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ers, see in that set-up a tempting 
machine for political purposes. 

Processing tax collections: Since 
July 1, 1935, $48,573,825; same period, 
1934, $163,724,719; difference, $115,- 
150,894. 

In these figures lies the chief 
present worry of the Federal Treas- 
ury and of the AAA. 

They reflect the processing tax 
revolt that has led to more than 
1,000 court orders to restrain collec- 
tions of the taxes that provide funds 
to finance the New Deal farm pro- 


S vs. PRODUCTION CONTROL 


gram. Collections have about dried 
up and amounted in the first half 
of October to less than $10,000,000 
as compared with $40,000,000 for 
the same period last year. 


Pressure caused by that situation 
led the Government during the past 
week to ask the Supreme Court to 
give early consideration to the le- 
gality of the processing tax feature 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This the court agreed to do, with 
arguments scheduled to start Nov. 
18 and with a decision expected be- 


— i 


— 





fore Christmas. 

Thus the fate of the AAA is now 
up to the Supreme Court. 

In addition to’deciding on the 
validity of these taxes, the Court 
has agreed to decide on the con- 
Stitutionality of the Bankheaa Act. 
This act provides a prohibitive tax 
on all cotton marketed in excess of 
quotas imposed by the Government. 

Decisions, officials admit, will 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
future plans of the Government for 
farm and industrial control. 





sane 


See, 














A Giant in the House 


EVERY industrial plant in America 
has within its walls a giant—a giant 


bent upon destruction. 


The name of this giant is friction. 
Unchecked, it destroys little by little 
the very machines which create it. 
And its toll, measured in terms of dol- 


lars and cents, is what 
call maintenance cost. 


To thwart friction and cut mainte- 
nance cost is the dual job of industrial 


The Gulf Refining Company, in ap- 


accountants 


In Gulfs great industrial division 


lubrication. The cost of lubricants 


themselves are small compared to the 
cost of maintenance. To get a true 
and accurate picture of factory lubri- 





cation cost, both of these bills must 
be added together. 


proaching any industrial lubrication 
problem, takes this broader view. It 
aims to cut both the /esser cost of the 
lubricants and the greater, more vital 
item of maintenance cost. 


is a staff of over 200 trained experts, 
who visit plants and study the 





individual machines just as doctors 


study their patients. 


When these doctors “prescribe,” 
surprising savings usually follow. 

For the proper Gulf lubricant keeps 
equipment operating efficiently, avoids 
breakdowns, lost time and money. 

The emblem shown here is the 
symbol of quality lubrication. It car- 
ries with it an unwritten pledge—that 
Gulf ¢onsiders its responsibility at an 


end—not when its lubricants are 


delivered—but only when the use of 
these lubricants has helped to effect 
important maintenance economies. 
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+ WHAT THE CLERGY T HINK OF PRESIDENT’S LETTER + 





Majority of Church Press Critical of Plea of Mr. Roosevelt 
For ‘Counsel and Advice’-—Purposes of Request Are 
Approved, However, by 29 Per Cent 





HEN President Roosevelt returns from his vacation trip he will 
find in the White House mail accumulated during his absence 
sundry bulging bags of letters from American clergymen, writ- 


ten in response to his letter sent out asking their 


advice.” 
What did the ministers 


think of the President’s 


“counsel and 


letter? What 


is the tenor and content of their replies? 

Editorial comments in the religious journals, most of them de- 
nominational weeklies, furnish answers to these questions. 

By some church editorial spokesmen, the Roosevelt letter is 
taken at its face value as a sincere appeal for clerical advice and 


assistance. 


By others it is criticized as having an ulterior politi- 


cal motive, and such skeptics dwell upon the apparent fact that 
the letter was copied from a similar missive sent to Wisconsin 
clergymen by Governor P. F. La Follette last Spring. 
(Facsimile reproduction of the Roosevelt and La Follette letters 
appeared in the Oct. 14 issue of The United States News.) 
Numerically, 29 per cent of the commenting religious periodicals 


approve the letter and its purposes; 


57 per cent are adversely 


critical; 15 per cent offer balanced praise and criticism or are non- 


committal. 


‘POORLY ADVISED’ 

From The Christian Century 

{[Undenom.] Chicago 

Does Mr. Roosevelt’s use of a 
*form-letter originally devised by 
Governor Philip La Follette to se- 
cure clerical support for his social 
security program in Wisconsin, 


+ 


mean that the President was told | 
that this was an effective way of | 


tickling clerical vanity? If it does, 
somebody has been deceiving him. 
S ee 

When the President resorted to 
the mimiograph to make the min- 
isters believe he was staying up 
nights in his eagerness to receive 
“their “counsel and advice,” he was 
using the cne method best calcu- 
lated to provoke ministerial scorn. 
For there is probably no group in 
the community which has more 
continuous practice in detecting all 
the wiles of the rubber stamp school 
of correspondence. * * * 

One and all, these “Reverend and 
Dear Sir” products of the mimeo- 
grapher’s faintly smudgy art have 
become suspect in ministerial cir- 
cles. * * * He has unfortunately 
made his good faith in seeking in- 
formation suspect by this form- 
letter episode. 

Long ago we began to suspect that 
the President lacks, in his little cir- 
cle of intimate advisers, anyone 
capable of giving him dependable in- 
formation as to the mind of the 
Protestant clergy. Now we know it. 

oe 2 


BESPEAKS BIG RESPONSE 

From The Religious Herald 
{Southern Baptist] Richmond, Va. 

We venture ‘to express our hope 
that every Christian minister in the 
land will acknowledge the ‘etter. 
se 

We know of no present task, or 
one of more practical and pressing 
importance, than for every wide- 
awake Christian minister in the land 
to procure a copy of the new Social 
Security Law and to make himself 
thoroughly familiar with its pro- 
visions, so that he may be ready to 
give intelligent cooperation in its 
practical administration. 

ee «<= @ 


SINCERITY UNQUESTIONED 
From The Catholic Tribune 
(Catholic] Dubuque, Ia. 

It would be unfair to question the 
honesty of purpose of the President, 
when he circularized the ministers 
ot the country. * * * 

A small but vociferous part of the 
Protestant clergy has used the 
President’s letter for their own pub- 
licity purposes. The Eighteenth 
Amendment has figured largely in 
their polemical answers. 
stand for the fullest freedom, but 
insist that their personal views be- 
come the law of the land. It is 
quite difficult to reconcile the two; 
and it is bootless to raise an issue 
which has been settled by the 
States, and in which the President 
certainly is concerned no further. 

The Catholic clergy has been very 
reserved about getting into print 
about the President’s letter. If they 
have anything to say, they are not 
likely to say it in the press, but 
rather directly to the President 
himself. Which, after all, is the 
simple and sensible thing to do. 
Nor are they likely to raise ex- 
traneous or dead issues, * * * 

The real tragedy of the letter lies 
perhaps in the allusion to the “high 
purpose’ with which the social se- 
curity legislation was enacted, and 
“the greatest possible benefits” to be 
derived from the four billion works 
program. If the country were not 
overrun with petty politicians, to 
whom only jobs and patronage mat- 
ter——! 

x * & 


DISAPPOINTMENT PREDICTED 
From The Christian Evangelist 
[Disciples] St. Louis, Mo. 
Somehow we suspect that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s quaint letter to the 
clergy * * * may not prove to be his 
«Most adroit political maneuver. * * * 
Still we don’t know. There was 
undoubtedly a vast beating ot pride- 
ful hearts when the postman came 
bringing to parsons everywhere a 
letter from the President of the 











They | 





United States. What though it later 
developed that the text had been 
lifted almost verbatim from an 
earlier letter sent to Wisconsin 
ministers by Phil La Follette whose 
henchmen had thought its political 
effect was “good”? What though 
second examination revealed the 
“personal” letter to be; after all, a 
multigraphed letter. After all, 
was a letter from the President. 

We wonder how many humble 
ministers fell for the trick. And we 
hope they didn’t talk about it too 
publicly. If they did we’ll bet their 
later sense of outraged dignity will 
lose the New Deal some votes. 

x * 


OPEN LETTER REPLY 
From The Christian Standard 
[Disciples] Cicinnati, Ohio. 
With reference to selfishness, and 
partisanship the spirit of the na- 
tion has clearly gone backward. It 
was most unfortunate that after you 
had won the election you did not, in 
recognizing that you were now the 
President of the whole people, wel- 


come the proffered hand of the man | 


you had defeated. It was too mani- 


fest that you proposed to deal with | 


7. * 


him as a partisan. 

It was equally unfortunate that 
with such apparent nonchalance the 
international conference to arrive 
at an economic adjustment should 
have been wrecked. * * * 


Nor is it an advantage to that | 


spirit of cooperation so much needed 
in stressful times to have all critics 
of one policy referred to as “Tories”. 
A great host of those who disagree 
with the Administration’s way of 
attacking our problems are as sin- 
cerely interested in human improve- 
ment as yourself * * *. 

No American doubts the colossal 
amount of labor you have handled, 
but some of us are convinced that 
you could have handled all of it, 
and handled it better, had you con- 
tinued the practice of your prede- 


cessors in going regularly to church. | 


We cannot see that it was con- 
ducive to spiritual welfare for the 
President to be holding so many 
conferences on the Lord’s day, so 
many excursions down the river 
* * * Your absence has served to 
confirm thousands in neglecting 
worship as your presence would have 
turned the thoughts of millions to 
God. *** 

Nor did it advance the cause of 
spirituality that you chose Sunday 
evening to carry on with the Ameri- 
can people a discussion of their busi- 
ness. You brought yourself into 
competition with the churches. * * * 

No one could expect you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to keep all your promises made 
in the last campaign, but it is cer- 
tainly not morally wholesome for the 
country thas you should take the 
matter lightly. * * * 

x «tk 


CLERGY CAN HELP 
From The Churchman 
[Episcopal] New York City. 
Some scorn it (the President’s let- 


+ 





speak frankly * * * will remind him 
* * * either of things left undone or 
of policies whose results are dis- 
tinctly anti-social. 

For instance, many thousands of 
Protestant clergymen, and not a few 


Roman Catholics, are keenly aware 


that the President, by his attitude 
toward the liquor interests, has con- 
sistently lent his measureless influ- 
ence to the encouragement of what 
they know to be a socially menacing 


| and increasingly lawless business. As | 


| @ candidate he said that 


there 
should be no return of the saloon; 
as President he has seen saloons 
come back—but with never a pro- 
testing word. * * * Many millions 


| of thoughtful and loyal Americans 


it | 





| 


* * 


* were not prepared for the 
debonair scornfulness with which he 
greeted the surrender of executives, 
legislators and law officers to the 
most brazenly law-defying element 
in American life. * * * 

In all the shiftings and contradic- 
tions of the past two years at Wash- 
ington, there has been little satis- 
fying evidence that moral values 
have had first consideration. They 
have been politely bowed to, and 
then told to wait. 

Expediency has had full recogni- 
tion, the political aspects of this or 
that piece of legisiation have been 
canvassed to the point of weariness. 
But the impression which remains, 
after all details are forgotten, is 
that we have an administration 
of partisan manipulation, rather 
than of any great moral con- 
om, 7 ** 

If the President wishes the vast 
funds so freely given to him to be 
fairly controlled for the benefit of 





| 





| ai from about 20 billions to 30 bil- 
lions of dollars, piled bureau upon 
bureau and added 175,000 employes 
to the Government pay rolls, and 
thus has increased the expenses of 
the Government so that there is no 
prospect and no more talk of bal- 
ancing the budget. 

He also devalued the standard gold 
dollar. which the Government had 
promised to pay in discharge of its 
obligations. His attempted regi- 
mentation of business through the 
NRA broke down as impracticable 
before the Supreme Court dealt it a 
death-blow, and _ other similar 
measures are believed to be await- 
ing the same doom. The destruc- 
tion of food on a large scale es- 
pecially has excited general con- 
demnation. 

We respect the President and be- 
lieve in his conscientious sincerity. 
We concede his charm, but charm is 
no substitute for sound political 
judgment. * * * 

It is rather late to seek the ad- 
vice of ministers, for he has fol- 
lowed other advisers with unhappy 
results. We wish the President well 
and hope he will come back to the 


well-trodden and tried ways of 
American constitutional Govern- 
ment, . 


x* * * 


ULTERIOR MOTIVE SEEN 

From the United Presbyterian 
[United Presbyterian], Pittsburgh, 

If the President himself dictated 
the letter, and if it was written with 
a sincere purpose and without any 
ulterior motive, it speaks volumes. 
Thousands of ministers are so re- 
garding it * * * Others, however, are 
not*so sure. They rather suspect a 
political motive, and are wondering 
whether the letter is anything more 
than a well-timed campaign docu- 
ment, perhaps a bid by campaign 
manager James Farley for church 
support. * * * 

Others have characterized the let- 





A ‘Political Maneuver’, Say Critics of Message, Attacking 
New Deal—F viendly Commentators Support Social 
Security Program and Suggest Some New Policies 





| haem American clergymen in the main approve aims of the 


Social Security program, many of them have doubts about 
the Government’s spending policy and the President’s attitude on 
constitutionalism. And they tend to be caustically critical of the 
Administration record on liquor and rearmament. 

* 


Excerpts from some of their let- 
ters and comments follow: 

“I received yesterday, franked 
through the mail, postmarked under 
recent date, what purported to be a 
personal letter from you. Naturally 
I was highly honored until I real- 
ized it was cheaply mimeographed 
and signed with a rubber stamp. 

“In what you are pleased to call 
my ‘high calling’ as a ‘reverend and 
dear sir,’ I have been familiar with 
| this shabby procedure for upwards 
of 40 years. My custom has been to 
consign such things. to the waste- 
basket. But when you speak of my 
intimate daily contact with people 
generally in the community, that 
flatters me. Still more you touch 
my pride when you speak of my 
wise and sympathetic understand- 
ing. I plead guilty to this latter. If 
you had half the understanding I 
have of the aforesaid people, you 
would hang your head in shame at 
what you have done to them. 

“You and your Administration 
have utterly ruined them.* * * It is 
true and lamentable that you have 
plunged the nation into billions of 
untold debt. * * * But. that is not 
the worst. The infinitely worse re- 
sult of your procedure is the pauper- 
izing of .so many people, the de- 
bauching of labor and the plung- 
ing of so large a measure of the 
population into a low-down state of 
indolence from which they will not 
recover. * * * 

“The only help I can render you 
or the American people or myself 





is to vote for the next Republican 





























Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicsgo Daily News 


Tried Everything Else 











II 


Cartoonist ray in the Kansas City Star 
It’s Always Beneficial to Be Seen Going 
in at the Minister’s 





all the people, he is not being well 
served. Almost everywhere, by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, these 
billions, despite their primary pur- 
pose of relief, work relief, and so 
forth, are ‘openly considered as cam- 
paign funds, more ingeniously se- 
cured than ever before in American 
history. * * * 

The President has spoken oc- 
casionally for peace, but some of his 
official acts have been far out of 
line with his words. * * * 

io 
VARIED REPLIES LIKELY 
From The Christian Advocate 
[Southern Methodist] Nashville, 
Tennessee 
The majority of the clergy will 


| have little to say as to methods, 


ter) as a political maneuver, a mere | 


bid for votes, some express their 
doubts whether the casual opinions 
of the clergy are of any value. * * * 

We see no reason why this request 
of the President should be treated in 
any but a serious fashion, and we 
believe that the clergy should make 
an effort to discover just what are 
the défects and the values, the fail- 
ures and successes of the various 
schemes. 

But they should not be content 
with their own surmises or the com- 
plaints of a few malcontents. We 
suggest that they add to their per- 
sonal investigations a consultation 


but much as to objectives. Many 
will heartily approve such legisla- 
tion as the social security, the 
wealth taxes, the work of relief and 


| other acts designed to benefit the 


| masses of the people. 


with the welfare agencies of their | 


communities. * * * 


+ <= 2 


REQUEST HELD TARDY 

From The Christian Advocate 

(Northern Methodist] Chicago. 

That letter which the President 
so largely borrowed from Governor 
Philip La Follette, of Wiscénsin, and 
sent to an unknown number of min- 
isters was less happy in conception 
and execution than some other of 
Mr. Roosevelt's approaches to the 
people. * * * 

His correspondents, should they 


Practically 
all ministers will oppose the big 
army and navy program and the 
growing spirit of nationalism; they 
will urge better protection of dry 
States and the elimination of liquor 
advertising on the radio and in the 
press. 
x * * 

BROKEN PROMISES SCORED 

From The Presbyterian Banner 

(Presbyterian) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The President went into office 
with many promises in his platform 
and public speeches, but the charge 
is made even by leaders of his own 


| party that he has broken many of 
| the most important of them. 


| 


He promised that he would bring 
beer back and he has done this 
with a vengeance. But he also 
promised that he would cut the ex- 
penses of the Government by 25 per. 
cent, reduce the public debt, bal- 
ance the budget, and maintain a 
sound currency. 





ter as “a political blunder,” as a 
“great political racket,” even a piece 
of “plagiarism,” since much of it is 
an exact duplicate of a letter written 
last Spring by Governor La Follette 
to the clergy of Wisconsin. * * * 
The appeal to the preachers is 
tardy, very tardy. After practically 
three years of hard, determined 
driving toward his New Deal goal, 
having achieved without the “coun- 
sel and advice” of the clergy many 
measures involving vast moral is- 
sues, including the reopening of the 
“saloon” contrary to campaign 
promises and the reestablishment 
of the liquor traffic in all its fury, 
the wholesale destruction of food 
and clothing material with millions 
in dire need, the prodigal spending 
of money as if national resources 
were infinite, and other things of 


equally doubtful wisdom — having: 


achieved all this without the “coun- 
sel and advice” of ministers, it would 
seem rather late at this date to ask 
the pastors to tell him “where our 
Government can better serve our 
people.” 

In his campaign speeches, Mr. 
Roosevelt showed no concern what- 
ever about what ministers and mil- 
lions of other decent citizens 


| thought regarding his purpose to 
| give the dear people all the light and 
hard liquors they wanted to guzzle. 


Again and again he drove his 
radio messages red-hot into our 
homes, declaring that regardless of 
“fanatics,” if he were elected Presi- 
dent he would restore beer by such 
and such a date, and all the hard 
liquors by another date. 

In this he was as good as his word. 
He kept his promise. To state our 
own position, we are quite in sympa- 
thy with those of our ministers who 
in their replies to the President’s 
letter are saying in effect, the best 
thing the Administration can do for 
the people is to go back and undo 
some things that have already been 


Yet he has increased the public | done. 


candidate who, by the grace of God, 

shall be nominated—Rev. David M. 

Steele (Episcopalian), Philadelphia. 
x*e re 

“I am much pleased with the so- 
cial legislation enacted. * * * The 
church is vitally interested in 
whether or notsthe people are gain- 
fully employ@d.”—Bishop George 
Craig Stewart (Episcopalian), Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

xe 

“I have come with great reluc- 
tance to a complete loss of confi- 
dence in your pledged word. I 
have lost confidence in your eco- 
nomic judgment. There has been 
a widespread lowering of moral 
standards since you took office and 
I think much of the blame for it 
must be laid at your door. 

“I think your policy of’ doles. is 
demoralizing. Your discrimination 
against successful business has 
made me suspect that you are mak- 
ing a bid for popularity with the 
discontented. Your attituaw to- 
ward the Constitution has alarmed 
me, and, in view of your oath to 
preserve, protect and defend it, has 
also shocked me. 

“I have been alarmed also at 
your ready acceptance of almost 
dictatorial power. My observation 
is that there has been a tremen- 
dous revulsion of feeling toward you, 
because the people believe you have 
played fast and loose with funda- 
mentals, and that unless you 
change you are headed for defeat.” 
—Rev. Henry Stiles Bradley (Meth- 
odist), Atlanta, Ga. 

® 2 @., 

“This community, * * * populated 
by sober, God-fearing and upright 
people, originally settled by the 
Scotch-Irish who were driven from 
their homes in the North of Ire- 
land by the misrule of the British 
Government, * * * has been re- 





cruited by larger numbers.of the | 


| German sectaries of Central Penn- 
| sylvania, who came to this coun- 





try to- escape persecution in Ger- 
| many. * * *, 

“It now labors under a misgov- 
ernment not very much less than 
that which drove their ancestors 
from* their native lands. Nothing 
could have been more unfortunate 
than the operation of the NRA, the 
AAA, the depreciation of the dol- 
lar, the repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment. * * * 

“I comfort myself with the belief 
that while much legislation by a 
subservient Congress has been ex- 
perimental, the experiment having 
proved so disastrous, there will be a 
return to saner and safer counsels 
in the near future.” — Rev. E. D. 
Warfield (Presbyterian), President 
of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

x kk 

“There is no question but that the 
sentiment throughout New England 
is utterly opposed to the high- 
handed methods of such men as 
Wallace and others of the so-called 
‘Brain Trust.’ We are paying the 
price of their folly in the increased 
cost of everything we need in prac- 
tical daily life. 

“Nothing more insane was ever 
done than the destruction of ani- 
mals and cotton and agricultural 
products in general. -That was not 
only a mistake. It was criminal.”— 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad (Congregaticnal), 
Boston, 

xe 

“I hope that every socially minded 
citizen will support the President’s 
social security legislation. At the 
same time, I feel keenly that the 
time has come to curtail many of 
the other fabulous expenditures. 
Sooner: or later the day of reckon- 
ing will.come. The Administration 
should speak in no uncértain terms 
about its loyalty. to the Constitu- 
tion and its reverence for the Su- 
preme Court. These should never 
be made the football of politics — 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann (Jewish), Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

x*e* 

“The Government has an unpar- 
alleled record of broken pledges. 
** * One of your strongest pledges 
was that intoxicants would be: sold 
under strictly legal restrictions, that 
illicit selling would be abolished, 
and: that the old time saloon under 
any guise would not be permitted 
to return. 

“You cannot ‘be in ignorance of 
the well known fact that the eld 
time saloon, or something worse, 
has returned * * * throughout the 
country; that the sale of intoxi- 
cants, illicit and legal, has. greatly 
increased so that official statistics 
show unparalleled records of ar- 
rests for drunkenness, especially 
among women and youth, a daily, 
hourly death toll from drunken 
drivers, wrecked lives and homes 
and great social demoralization.”— 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr. (Metho- 
dist), of California. 

x * * 

“So that there will be no stigma 
of pauperism involved, I am heart- 
ily in favor of voluntary contribu- 
tions by all employed persons, as 
well as by the State and employers, 
for unemployment insurance and 
old age security. The Government 
should take a census to determine 
how many employes have been dis- 
charged by different businesses on 
account of the depression. After 
that it should give each employer a 
year’s salary for as many employes 
as he can take back’ again.”—Rev. 
Mgr. George J. Waring (Catholic), 
New York City. 

xk 


legislation is excellent. It is, how- 
ever, associated with the major 
policies of an Administration the 
prudence of which is subject to 
grave criticism. It may be well for 
those who value justice to look to 
its foundations in prudence. * * * 
If Mr. Roosevelt wins the support 
of the clergymen on the issue of 
justice, he has yet to face the lay- 
men on the issue of prudence.”— 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington (Unitar- 
ian), Cambridge, Mass. 

x * * 

“TI feel heartily sorry for the Presi- 
dent in view of the La Follette let- 
ter. It must be very humiliating to 
him. Some one on the White House 
secretarial staff or among the nu- 
merous ghost writers has btundered 
terribly.".—Rev. Albert Joseph Mc- 
Cartney (Presbyterian), Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





xk kt 


gram is as essential for America’s 
future as was a victory at Gettys- 
| burg.”—Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman 
| (Lutheran), Syracuse, N.Y. 
x* 
| “IT suppose that we all seriously con- 
| sidered making a reply. And I sup- 
| pose that nearly all the letters were 


“In itself much of this [social], 


|  “Suecess for the President’s pro- ° 


{ thrown away without the reply be- 








ing sent. * * * Many may have 
asked, as I did: when.he [Mr. 
Roosevelt] was planning repeal leg- 
islation and huge military appro- 
priations, where was his ministerial 
mailing list? * * * Election is not 
far off. Mr. Roosevelt does not 
come right out and ask to be re- 
elected, but he certainly suggests 
that he has some mighty good plans 
for his next term.”—Rev. Eldred W. 
Johnston, Paulding, O. 

x *k 


“I am entirely in sympathy with 


| the high purpose for which the So- 


cial Security legislation was en- 
acted. Without such legislation we 
should be facing chaos. I believe 
also that the President is entirely 
conscious of the great danger 
therein involved, not only the dan- 
ger to character, especially of the 
young, by an increasing dependence 
on the Government for the fruits 
of personal initiative, but the dan- 
ger also of exploitation of the Gov- 
ernment’s bounty by interested per- 
sons and irresponsibile anti-social 
agencies.” — Rev. John LaFarge 
(Catholic), New York City. 
x * * 

“Mr. Roosevelt is out for reelec- 
tion next year; and, of course, he 
would be very considerate about the 
Spiritual advisers of this country. 
But you remember he asked nothing 
of us when he would repeal the 18th 
Amendment. * * * We wrote to him 
then, but he did not answer. And, 
again, if you did not like what Jim 
Farley said over the radio, you were 
told to just turn your knob, * * * 
Mr. Roosevelt is on a drive for votes, 
and the scheme just won’t work. 
* * * It’s just a circular bearing po- 
litical marks of Jim Farley. I am 
a Democrat of pure descent, but I 
don’t like that kind of tommyrot.” 
—Rev. A. D. Wilhoit, Cowan; Tenn. 

x * * 

“I am in hearty accord with the 
Social Security legislation and I 
hope to see the day in the not dis- 
tant future when this program will 
be carried out.”—Rev, William 
Koepchen (Evangelicat Lutheran), 
New York City. 

xk * 

“The New Deal is turning out to 
be something of a raw deal. Lead- 
ers of church and State have failed 
to lead the people out of the wilder- 
ness of depression and poverty and 
are leading them, many believe, 
deeper into a slough of despond.”— 
Rev. A. Mason Brown (Presbyte- 
rian), Woonsocket, R. I. 

x ** 

“I believe that the new Social 
Security legislation is a move in 
the right direction. * * * My ob- 
Servation of the operation of the 
AAA, especially in Kansas, con- 
vinces me that this act and its 
administration deserves high com- 
mendation. * * * This Summer I 
traveled some 3,000 miles outside 
of Kansas. My observations-both in 
Kansas and in other States have 
shown conclusively that your efforts 
in securing repeal of the 18th 
Amendment and the resulting liquor 
laws have greatly increased drinking 
of intoxicating liquors and drunken- 
ness and all accompanying evils. 
* * * Conditions are far worse than 
they were before you came into of- 
fice."—Rev. Aaron Breck, Topeka, 
Kans. 

x*x*rk 

“The President evidently had lit- 
tle concern about the wishes of the 
clergy, and contrary to their well- 
nigh unanimous demand advocated 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment.” 
—Rev. E. A. E. Falmquist, Secretary, 
Philadelphia. Federation of 
Churches. 

x~*e 

“It is generally felt that Govern- 
ment has laid a deadening hand on 
business in the attempt to guide 
and control it and that confidence, 
essential to prosperity, has been 
shaken by the orgy of extravagance 
indulged in by Congress. * * * The 
fact that our Government aban- 
doned the gold standard with its 
treasury full of gold, thus captur- 
ing by indirection millions of the 
people’s money, indicates that it 
will not be withheld by a sense of 
honor from resorting to any means 
to keep itself in funds and will soon 
plunge into the morass of inflation.” 


—Rev. Stanley C. Hughes (Episco- 
palian), Newport, R. I. 
x * * 


“T believe the greatest need is in 
Stabilization and particularly a 
Stabilized world currency. I think 
the President made his great mis- 
take in refusing to unite with Great 
Britain on the currency question.” 
—Rev. Carl E. Grammer (Episco- 
palian), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Se = a. 

“What I am going to do for the 
President is tg pray for him, be- 
cause he needs it. I am not going 
to reply to his letter. It is the 
President’s business to know how to 
run the nation and not the clergy’s.” 
—Rev. John Timothy Stone (Pres- 
byterian), Chicago, Ill. 



































October 21, 1935 The United States News — 
: apace! ST z ee = aon fe iat m of Operation | 
Of Low-Cost Housing 


Life 


in the 


Federal Management May Meet 
Legal Obstruction 





ROUGH sailing has been encoun- 


7. . 
C a p I t a | tered by the Federal’ Govern- 
, fag * ment’s low-cost housing program 
nae | | from the time it was launched in 
JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER'S |} - ; 1933 with a $150,000,000 allocation of 
+ a : the original PWA funds. 


NOTEBOOK Latest difficulty, and one which is | 
| 


























serene nso still unsettled, is: Who is to man- 
age the low-cost housing develop- 
ments after they are completed? 


Resettling a Nation Planners of the program first or- 


*ganized the Public Works Emer- | 
| 











AS there ever been another pe- 
riod when the President and the 
Vice President, as well as three of the 
Cabinet members, were all outside 


rl THE new li i “dex 
the borders of the United States? | Nad SRSATES mm inte “Cond gency Housing Corporation as the 


This unusual situation, which ex- gee ; managing agency. But Comptroller 
isted part of last week, was the sub- ' To throw the life line to stranded General J. R. McCarl upset these 
Auman. plans by ruling that the Corpora- 


ject of conversation in one group 
at a Washington Board of Trade 
meeting Wednesday. Said one man, 
once a famous Congressman: 


These are the objectives of one of tion has no constitutional justifica- | 
the newest and largest of the New ‘on | 
Deal agencies—the Resettlement Ad- : | 
ministration, pet bureau of Under- CAN GOVERNMENT DO IT? 








weaned rae Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell. Now PWA Housing Division of- | 
Government were away at thesame For 300 years the land of the na- ficials are pondering over procedure °| 
time. This week the President has tion has been dissipated by extensive, for direct Federal operation of the 
cruised on the Pacific. The Vice imprudent farming, by overgrazing, projects. 
President sailed from Seattle to deforestation and overcropping. Large Under such a program, Officials | 
greet the Emperor of Japan and areas, in addition, have been depleted explain, the Government would | 
witness the inauguration of the by dust storms and water erosion. build the projects and operate them | 
; new Philippine Government. ae " me Neveétiheless, on these “dead acres,” = ge nd = of the cost ne a 
“ a ae : thousands of farm families still seek paid. nen the projects might be | 
se ak RB FB gy 1. Stranded Families Live in These Miners’ Shacks so dastve @ ung. In ether arena. these [f| turned over te the municipalities | 
America. The Secretary of War also > devoted to mining or forestry, other where they are located. Forty-five | 
is on his way across the Pacific to families are attempting to derive a per cent of the cost is a direct grant 
attend the Philippine ceremonies > living from land which has already from the Government, while the 
and visit Japan and China. Attor- | given up the major part of its wealth. balance may be repaid over a 60- 
ney General Cummings, after a visit | ‘ : ECONOMIC REFUGEES est ma fad 
in England, France, and Italy, has : Take some of the mining commu- | ainect Srederal aa. 
jest returned to Amerien. The See- | “s nities in West Virginia, for example. Meanwhile, a program scaled 
— = a os See | : Heads of many families in that sec- down from a total of more than 70 
Administrator Maphine have neg tion of the country can obtain work projects to cost $283,000,000 to a 
with the President of the Pacific. nn the eee tee Obl one or tee aah at-€8 terasah SEMaEnRE Gate 
x*rk days a week. ing carried out. PWA _ estimates 
PASSPORTS FOR ETHIOPIA! As a result, numbers of families these 47 projects will provide more | 
GCENES reminiscent of the World live in run-down shacks (Photo No. than 25,000 modern, fireproof units. 
1), and live a hand-to-mouth ex- REPLACING SLUM DWELLINGS 





War days, when naturalized 
Americans and aliens who still re- 
tained loyalty for their native lands 
were seeking passports for Europe, 
f are being reenacted on a smaller 


istence. 

For such stranded communities, 
the Resettlement Administration is 
building suburban communities 


On 23 sites they will replace slum 
dwellings with sanitary living quar~ 
ters embodying certain basic stand- 
ards such aS adequate light, hot and 





scale today. (Photo No. 2), projects originally ae inet beg es “fad 

Although the State Department started by the former Subsistence = proerpn Eg ll sad ale 

discourages such requests, it is re- Homesteads Division of the PWA. facilities . . s 

son Waar hatter as os New; low-eot houses of attractive || “As a result of another obstacle 

want to volunteer for the Ethiopian design have been constructed. Fam- |}/ encountered by the Housing Divi- 
onaien. ilies have been moved into them. | sion—the Cincinnati Federal Circuit | 

eas talk 00 thn Oa deinen Small-scale farming has been ini- Court ruling that the Government 

beiiindes Ghits aih talesiemdiinn Ghee tiated to give them food for their | does not have the power of eminent 

were in Ethiopia when the dispute larder, in addition to the cash which | domain to acquire land for low-cost 

with Italy arose have left there. they can obtain for clothing and | housing—20 projects are to be 
Replacing the outward migration other needs by part time work in | erected on vacant land. | 

has been the incoming group of near-by mines, or from canning of Up to Oct. 14, $15,528,457 had been 

nearly 100 newspaper men and news foods (Photo No. 3) in their own spent on low-cost housing, accord- 

photographers. homes. ing to Treasury reports. Nearly $11,- 

a Stranded farm families are | 000,000 of this amount has gone for 

|} seven limited dividend projects, 





treated somewhat similarly, though : 
the communities being built for erected by private interests financed 


them are femoved from industrial through PWA loans. No slum ¢tear+ 
centers. Substandard land on which ance projects have been finished. 


PETS WITH POSSIBILITIES 
NE of the rarest and strangest 
pets to be found anywhere is 





y, 


and the 





VITALIS 





“@0-SECOND WORKOUT” 1 hy 


HE way to healthy, handsome 

hair is to go right down into 
the scalp after it—right down to 
the hair roots themselves. And 
that’s why Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” is so splen- 
didly effective. It loosens your 
tight scalp . . . speeds up circu- 
lation . . . stimulates the hair 
roots . . . the actual source of 
hair health. 

And the pure vegetable oils of 
Vitalis not only stimulate and 
loosen the scalp . . . they also 
help to replenish the 
natural oils so neces- 
sary to a healthy aie 
and to healthy hair. 

Vitalis helps your : 
scalp to help itself. It \ 
helps your hair to save 
itself. Loose dandruff 









sansa 


disappears. Your hair looks lus- 
trous and alive. It stays in place. 
No “patent-leather” shine— just 
a well. l-kept, naturally well- 
groomed look to it. 

Use the “60-Second Workout” 
twice a week—or more often if 
you want to. And here’s another 
suggestion with good sound sense 
in it: For a perfectly clean scalp, 
use Vitalis and a vigorous mas- 
sage just before your regular 
shampoo — and just after, tor 
You'll have a clean, healtk 

good - rye y wel! 
groomed head of h: 
that any man wou! 
be proud of. 


ASK YOUR BARBER ~ 


He's an expert on the ce 
of scalp and hair. When 
says Vitalis—take his advix 
He knows best. 





VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” FOR HEALTHY, HANDSOME Hi 





owned by Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

It is a 1714-ounce Galapagos tor- 
toise, one of the two youngest speci- 
mens of this unusual species ever 
taken from the Galapagos Islands. i 
Dr. Schmitt obtained the tortoise on a 
January 20, 1934, while visiting the , COOPERATIVES FORMED 
Pacific islands as a member of the t , re The families themselves are 
Hancock expedition. It was six — moved to so-called cooperative agri- 
days old and weighed 21% ounces cultural communities. The Reset- 
when taken. tlement Administration places them 

Dr. Schmitt’s turtle has some ‘un- on tracts of land which they have 
usual possibilities as a pet, particu- purchased—areas of sufficient size 
larly if size and longevity are de- to handle, say, 500 families, and 
sired. In fact, such a turtle might provide part time work for 500 men. 
become a family heirloom as under A cooperative agricultural asso- 
favorable conditions it might live ciation is formed immediately, and 
300 years. the Government constructs about 

Its size might be somewhat of a 500 houses, attractively designed, 
handicap in this day of small and, in addition, builds schools, 
apartments Specimens ° weighing community halls and recreation 
593 pounds and measuring four feet centers as well as barber shops and 
across have been taken. Ordinarily other stores. Thus a new village is 
male specimens weigh a mere 300 practically built—an independent 


they have been living has been ee 
bought up by the Resettlement Ad- | 

ministration, and turned into con- 
servation areas so that the soil, un- 
der care and rest, may have its fer- 











ANAGEMENT with long 
steel mill experience... 
Milleworkers bred in steel mill 








pounds. vithi 
ote « 3 3 a W po = —. | practice... Equipment, ate 
: ‘ . ncircling the village may be a co- 
WASHINGTON ODDITIES 4. Cooperative Farming in a Resettlement Colony setiiien teint. dau iameiennon, Gian | wae site Seen ee 
{VEN though he worked eight 0 the dwellers of the village engage in le ar Complete a. 





communal agriculture (Photo No. 4), 
and derive not only some of the food 
they need, but also obtain cash from 
crops which they process and can in 





hours every day and allowed 
only one minute to view each speci- 
men, one person would have to 
spend 74 years at his task to see all 


containment from ore deposits 
to finished steel... These are 
the factors that have enabled 


the 13,000,000,000 specimens housed small factories within the village. National Steel Corporation to 
in the National Museum. The Resettlement Administration maintain profitable operations 
* * * Ernst George Fischer, a re- hopes to take care of about 50,000 during a period that has been 
tired employe of the Coast and farm families in this way within a fraught with economic turmoil 
Geodetic Survey who died recently, year. : j 
weigh In National Steel, men and 
r > of the most celebrated in- HELP WITH LOANS hi h . f thei 
ventors who have served the Gov- ow as oo © weed 
ernment. Most outstanding of his In many instances, the Resettle- best, unhampered by excessive 
ment Administration is attempting to overhead or outworn prece- 


24 new designs and improvements in 
the instrumental equipment of the 
Survey is a tide predicting machine, 
considered by scientists to be the 
most elaborate device of its kind in 
the world. It-can perform 37 math- 
ematical calculations at once, and Administration regards as a tempo- 
after its machinery is set correctly, : rary phase of its work, and hopes 
by the turn of a crank it can fore- 5. Officials Review Plans for a “Satellite City” that the 500,000 families which it is 
cast the height of the tide at any helping in this way will before very 
given place at any time. long become economically independ- 
* * * Although a President has ent. 
never made an airplane flight while But most spectacular of the Re- 
holding office, the Navy Department settlement Administration’s activities || | 
maintains a beautiful blue and are the four suburban colonies or 
cream colored amphibian plane “satellite cities” which are being plan- 
especially for the use of the Chief ned. Plans are actually being carried 
Executive. forward on the first of these (Photo 
No. 5), to be located‘ in Berwyn, Md., 
not far from the National Capital. 
Workmen are engaged in clearing 
land (Photo No. 6) preparatory to 
laying out a model city, with farm 
lands, schools. shops, factories, roads 
and all other adjuncts to utopian life. 
How this plan to provide low-cost 
housing and economic independence 
for thousands of families will work 
out is problematical. 


dents. The result is a record of 
operating performance that has 
gained the goodwill of both our 
customers and our stockholders. 


aid poor farm families and farm ten- 
ants without moving them to new re- 
gions. This rehabilitation work is a 
heritage from the FERA. 
Rehabilitation the Resettlement 


eo Ff ¢ 


AN EDUCATIONAL DISCOVERY 
R. Walton C. John of the Federal 
Office of Education has the dis- 
tinction of having “discovered” Ruby 
Elzy, a negro singer, who is featured 
in the cast of the new Theater Guild 
musical show, Porgy and Bess, now 
playing in New York City. He acci- 
dentally overheard her singing while 
he was making an educational sur- The hopes of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration run high. 


vey, and aided her in obtaining her 
ntusical training. 6. Jobless Men Chie this Lond for a Subutben Colony azeder fenimenas 





Phot courtesy Resettlement Administration 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME AND NATION 


Member of SEC Gives Views on Power| 


Issue—Why It Has Arisen and How 


It Should 


Be Settled 





F THE men to whom is entrusted 
the task of policing and possibly 
dismembering and _ reassembling 
some of the large utility holding 
companies under the Public Utility 
Act, there is one who has the dis- 


tinction of having built up one of | 
the most successful municipal power | 


systems on the continent. 
This man is James D. Ross, re- 


cently appointed a member of the | 
| of appliances at reasonable prices 


| and with adequate provision for 
| payment by installments. 


Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The system of which he is the 
guiding spirit and manager is known 
as the City Lighting Department of 
Seattle, Wash 

As the Commission comes to grips 
with the holding company problem, 
‘the views of its more utility-con- 
scious members assume added im- 
portance both for the industry and 
for the public which the industry 
serves. 

With this idea in mind the results 
of an interview with Mr. Ross are 
here set forth in question and an- 
swer form. 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 

Will the administration of the 
Public Utility Act lead to Govern- 
ment ownership of utilities? 

It may lead to just the opposite. 
Why? Because utility securities in 
the hands of the public, instead of 
being from three to 10 removes from 
the earning assets, will represent 
more closely the actual operating 
properties. This will spell public 
confidence and a reasonable assur- 
ance that the debacle of the past 
few years in utility stocks will not 
be repeated. 

Do you favor Government owner- 
ship of utilities? 


I do not believe in trying to con- | 


vert people to my own views. Cus- 


tomary ways of doing things, even 
though faulty, can be changed only | 
gradually or more harm than good | 


will result. On the other hand, if 
my view is the right one I do not 
think that anyone can prevail 


against it; if my opponent holds the | 


correct view, nothing I can do will 
avail to defeat him. 


THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST 

Is the power issue raised merely 
for political purposes or is there a 
genuine popular interest behind it? 

There is a very real popular in- 
terest behind it and for a very good 
reason. Electricity costs are an im- 
post on practically every one and 
they represent the upkeep of the in- 
visible slaves which every person 
either has or hopes to have work- 
ing for him as he increases the 
number of appliances in the home. 

It is true: that the actual cost of 
electricity is low in comparison with 
other items of living expenses. But 
the point is that every person, with- 
out being conscious of it, has a more 
or less definite idea of the money 
he wishes to spend for current. 
When his bill is higher, he is moved 
to protest. 

This sum, the “unconscious bud- 
get,” of the average American fam- 
ily is about $2.50 a month. 

As time goes on more and more 
appliances are used. Up goes the 
bill. Mr. Average American pro- 
tests or at least feels that some- 
thing is wrong. Hence the eléctric 
power issue. 


PROBLEM OF PRICES 

In view of the fact that power 
rates have fallen consistently for 
many years, why are people not 
Satisfied? 

Because what the average person 
demands is not lower light bills, 
though he may think he does. What 
he demands is more current for the 
Same money—for his “unconscious 
budget.” Experience in Seattle has 
shown that a slash in rates is fol- 
lowed within two or three months 
by average bills at least as high as 
they were before the slash. People 
merely use more current as the re- 
sult of the lowered rate. 

The trouble is now that increased 
appliances are using more current 
and the rates are not falling fast 
enough to prevent costs exceeding 
the “unconscious budget.” 

Must not further lowering of rates 
await the development of increased 
efficiency? 

On the contrary the electric 
power industry has lagged far be- 
hind other recently developed in- 
dustries in cutting prices, such, for 
instance, as the automobile and 
radio industries. And yet the power 
industry is much better adapted to 
price cutting in the interests of 
mass consumption than are these 
others. 

Would you explain that point 
further? 


WHERE COST ARISES 

Here is the situation. The cost of 
generating current and getting it 
to a city gateway is ridiculously 
low—almost nothing. Nearly nine- 
tenths of the price is charged for 
getting it from there to the in- 
dividual home. Now, once the con- 
nections are made with the home, 
the amount of electricity delivered 
may be doubled with practically no 
increase in cost. 
What the industry has not recog- 





nized is that the rate may be cut 
| and the use will jump. Seattle pays 
about half the national average rate 
and uses double the amount per 
| household. This is almost a mathe- 





| matical formula. 


Is it your experience that a re- 
duction in rate automatically brings 
a compensating increase in use? 


Not exactly. Phere must also be | 


a promotional campaign for the sale 


In Seattle we have promoted in 


the citizens a certain pride of own- | 


ership in the system, erected beau- 
tiful buildings and invited the pub- 
lic to visit them, and created a park 


| Of exotic beauty near one of the 
dams to which visitors in large 
| numbers are transported, fed and | 
‘Utilities: Court to Rule 
$2.50. This is part of our business 


housed for a night at a charge of 


promotion. 


| OBSTACLES TO REDUCTION 


What are the chief obstacles at 


| present to the reduction of electri- 
| city costs? 


First is the inability or unwilling- 


| ness of utility leaders to see that 


lowering of rates leads to increased 
use and eventually to higher net 
revenues. 


A second obstacle is the practice | 


of building up reserves for depre- 
ciation instead of writing down the 


value of property and retiring the | 


bonds issued against the property. 
Under the usual rate-making 
policies, it is regarded by most com- 





_———i 


panies as advantageous to have the 
property valuation high, because 
that justifies a high rate. 
all the companies save is unsold 
electricity. 

In what lies the chief hope of re- 
duced rates? 

The slow process of popular edu- 


cation, becoming effective through | 


active demand for more current 
within the limits of the “uncon- 
scious budget.” 
tion’s power policy may be regarded 
as an expression of this demand. 
As the demand becomes effective, 
the “budget” will tend to expand, 
laying a sounder earning base for a 
more socially useful industry. 

A second element in this popular 
education is the lesson that elec- 
tricity costs are not mysterious, the 
statements of utility spokesmen to 
the contrary. They are capable of 
exact measurement, and the smoke 
screen laid down to obscure this fact 
is in the interest neither of the pub- 


| lic nor of the industry itself. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 








On TVA Power Sales 


‘(HE Supreme Court has indicated 

its willingness to hear argu- 
ment and hand down a decision 
on the right of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to sell electricity de- 
veloped at Muscle Shoals. 

On this decision, It is expected, 
will hang the continuance and ex- 


tension of the Government’s vast 
“yardstick” program for measure- 
ment of the cost of generating and 


distributing current. 


The TVA is not hesitating in its 
forward march through anticipa- 


tion of an unfavorable outcome. 


Work on its third new dam is al- 


Actually | 


The Administra- | 


ready far advanced—the Pickwick 
Landing project. 

Within the past week two im- 
| portant contracts with Tennessee 
cities for use of TVA power were in 
the final stages of negotiation. 
The cities are Jackson (population, 
22,172) and Memphis, which has 
more than 250,000 inhabitants. 

These contracts cover 20-year 
periods. Resale rates begin at 3 
cents a kilowatt, falling to 2 cents, 
I cent and 4 mills for larger con- 
sumption. The electric depart- 
ments of the cities are to set aside 
amounts equal to what a private 
utility would have to pay for taxes, 
transferring these amounts to the 
general city funds each year. 

Meanwhile, Federal regulation of 
utility holding companies is still in 
the preparatory stages. 

Uncertain yet is the question 
whether the chief holding compa- 
nies will register with the SEC by 
December 1 or will contest the Com- 
mission’s authority to prevent them 
from using the mails for refusal to 
register. 








Many companies, however, are 
proceeding with the process of sim- 
plification on their own initiative 


| without waiting tor the compulsion 


of the law—in some cases to es- 
cape the authority of the law. 

One of these is the Connecticut 
Power and Light Company, an op- 
erating concern, which has applied 
to the State Regulatory Commission 
for authority to absorb its own hold- 
ing company. This would leave the 
comtpany without interstate rami- 


fications, hence free from SEC pow- 


ers. ; 
The Cities Service System has di- 
vested itself of the management 
corporation which had contracts for 
management with 150 operating 
units. 


REDUCED PRICE 


bottled-in-bond 
straight rye 


and delicious rye flavor which 
has no equal and no duplicate. 


Buy this fine old bottled in bond 
whiskey at its new low price and 
you'll quickly understand why 
those who know really good 
whiskey choose Old Overholt. 


$9 19 


PER PINT 


ERE’S a 125th anniversary 

present for you. Old Overholt 
straight rye whiskey — aged full 
4\4 years in wood, every drop 100 
proof, bottled in bond under U. S. 
Government supervision —is now 
reduced to its lowest price since 
repeal. 

Quality is the same as always in its 
125 years of ex- 
cellence. Taste 
is, as always, 

vo that different 





$4.29 


QUARTS 
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Money: Is Government 
To Support Its Own Bonds? . « + « + 


Former Budget Director Lewis Sees Signs 
Of Artificial Support of Federal Issues— 
Operations of the Stabilization Fund 


“<a IGGING THE MARKET!” This 
charge, hurled at some 
private financial interests, has now 
been leveled at the Administration 
by one of its former members. 
Lewis W. Douglas, who directed 
the New Deal’s first “economy” bud- 
get, sees signs that mean to him 
that the Treasury is artificially sup- 
porting the Government bond mar- 


once 


ket. He foresees an ultimate col- 
lapse unless present fiscal policies 
are reversed 


Twenty-one months ago, when the 
dollar was officially marked down 
Congress set aside two billion dol- 
lars of the resulting “profit.” This 
sum was turned over to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Morgen- 
thau to stabilize the American dol- 
lar. 


POLICY OF SECRECY? 


No strings were attached, no pub- 
licity required—at least not until 
January, 1937. For three years this 
gigantic sum, equal to a dollar for 
every human being on earth, could 
be used for investments in gold, for- 
eign exchange and securities as 
deemed necessary. 














Standard Gas and | 


Electric Company 














The former Budget Director now 
charges that this fund has been 
used to shoot out the “red lights’ 


that mark the danger point in Fed- 
The “red lights,” he 
says, are sagging prices for Govern- 
fund 
these 


eral borrowing 


ment bonds. He believes the 


is being used to bolster up 


prites whenever they show signs of 


sinking 

As the purpose of the fund is to 
permit the Treasury to keep the 
dollar at a desired ratio with for- 


eign currencies, any revelation of 
its operating would disclose what it 
has been doing to maintain this 
ratio. So, although indications are 
that the dollar has needed no sup- 
port, the Treasury has maintained a 
policy of secrecy since the fuird was 
established 

For this reason, no official com- 
ment is possible But some facts 
on Treasury policies, however, are 
known. 
HOW FUNDS ARE INVESTED 

The Treasury has, special trust 
funds to invest. These include such 
sums as reserves for Government 


pension funds, reserves for paying 
the veterans’ bonus in 1945 and 
postal savings entrusted to the 


Government for safekeeping. 

What is done with this money? 
It is invested in Government bonds. 

But when? At times when Gov- 
ernment bonds are selling at low 
points 

Treasury officials feel it is their 
duty, as trustees, to buy the bonds 
at the lowest prices obtainable. So 
these funds are held back and not 


invested when Government bonds 
are temporarily selling at peak 
prices 


In June, when Government bonds 
were setting new highs on the mar- 
ket, the Treasury invested $8,765,- 
500 of these funds. Yet in Septem- 
be:, when prices with the 
offer of new securities, the Treasury 
invested $60.085.000, or about seven 
times the figure for June 


DEMAND FOR FEDERAL BONDS 

As evidence that the demand for 
Governnient.bonds is still streng,-T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, is able to point to 
the Government’s recent success in 


sagged 


‘Rigging Marke 


+ 








getting bondholders to accept lower 
interest paying securities. Interest 
ceased on the last of the Liberty 
Bonds on Oct. 19 

Holders o1 80 per cent of the last 
batch of 414 per cent Liberties had 
previously turned them in for new 
1'2 per cent four-year notes or 2% 
per cent ten-year bonds. Holders of 
the other 20 per cent will be entitled 
to cash whenever they present their 
bonds to the Treasury or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Many who failed to exchange 
their bonds for the new securities 
are believed by Treasury officials to 
have been unaware of their oppor- 
tunity to de so. Some of them will 
not find out that interest has ceased 
until they clip their semi-annual 
interest coupons next Spring 

Then their bankers will tell them 
that the Treasury did not wait until 
1938 to retire these bonds, but called 
them in advance of maturity in or- 
der to save the Government more 
than twenty million dollars a year 
in interest charges. 

SAVINGS ON CONVERSIONS 

During the *last two years the 
Treasury has converted a total of 
eight and a quarter billion dollars 
worth of the bonds that were 
floated to fight the war. Mr. Cool- 
idge estimates that the total annual 
interest savings will exceed $125,- 
000,000, or enough to run the Gov- 
ernment for six days. 

A glance at the Treasury's state- 
ment for Oct. 15 shows that Federal 
expenditures since July 1 have 
reached $2,190,000,000. This is some- 
what higher than the figure for the 
same period in 1934 and about twice 
the sum taken in. The deficit has 
crossed the billion dollar mark two 
weeks ahead of last year. 


SEC Announces Bonds 
Filed for Registration 


The Securities and Exchange 


Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past week 
of the following issue: 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG 
kee Vis $15,000,000 
bentures convertible 
stock, due Nov. 1, 1945; interest rate 
to be furnished by amendment. They 
will be offered to stockholders in de- 
nominatiens of $500 at par and ac- 
crued interest in accordance with their 
preemptive rights. Approximately $14.- 
33.000 of the proceeds will be used to 
retire outstanding ten-year 5‘; gold 
debenture bonds. A tentative agree- 
ment has been made with Hayden 
Stone & Co.. N. Y.. to underwrite the 
portion not taken by stockholders 


CO. Milwau- 
ten-year de- 
into common 














ROM STONE LO STAHL 


Tuousanps of years ago, a skin-clad workman 


pounded away with a cobblestone on a slab of hard rock. In a few years, that 


slab might be passably square and smooth. 


Today, busy machines, supervised by trained workmen, pare off crisp, curling 


ribbons from whirling blocks of steel, as one would unwind ribbon from a 


spool, shaping the metal to a thousand purposes 


few ten-thousandths of an inch. 


-to an accuracy within a 


CARBOLOY —a modern tool material developed by General Electric research 


—has made possible this speed, this precision. It cuts materials hitherto 


unworkable — cuts faster and holds its edge longer than steel tools — can be 


run at red heat without losing its temper. 


CARBOLOY is only one of the contributions made to improved industrial 


processes by G-E research 


research that has saved the public from ten to 


one hundred dollars for ev ery dollar earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL 


96-102H 


ELECTRIC 
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SEIGNIORAGE AND PROCESS TAXES FALL OFF 


TNCLE SAM’S income is not up to 

expectations Revenue = doilars 
have not been pouring in as fast as 
they did a year ago. Official predic- 
tions have been that they would be 
higher this year. 

What is the 
off? 

A look at the revenue items shows 
that income tax collections are 
higher. So are miscellaneous taxes 
and custom duties on imports. These 
are the largest items on the income 
side of the Treasury’s ledger. 


DRYING REVENUE SOURCES 

Then why the discrepancy in the 
total? 

Because two other items that were 
high a yea rago are now but one- 
third their tormer totals. These two 
items are the processing tax collec- 
tions and the Government’s seign- 
iorage profit. The latter was fore- 
seen but not the former 
Court suits, injunctions and smaller 
crops have combined to reduce proc- 
essing tax collections for the last 
four and a half months to a bare 


f 


cause of the ialling 


$48.744,000 as compared with $167,- 
657,000 in the same period last year. 

Costs of the farm program on the 
other hand have not dwindled. Pay- 
ments to. farmers are even nigher. 


The Federal Government stands 
contracted to pay benefits to the 
farmer whether or not it collects 


the processing tax. 
NEW TAXES POSSIBLE 


A Supreme Court decision within 
the next two months will decide 
whether the Treasury will receive 
the processing taxes now held back. 
Should the court rule that this is a 
form of tax that lies beyona the 
power of the Federal Government, 
new taxes will undoubtedly be put 
into effect to raise the dollars neces- 
sary to keep the Government’s 
promised word with farmers who 
agreed not to plant as much as in 
former years. : 

But new taxes cannot be put into 
effect before Congress mects. So, 
unless the highest court of the land 
supports the processing tax as con- 
stitutional, some new estimating in 


the 1936 budget will have to be 
done. 

Seigniorage, the other item that is 
below last year, has falien from $50,- 
000,000 to a figure only one-third as 
large But original estimates did 
not expect it to be quite this high 
The reason jis that last year was an 
abnormal year. - 

Silver was nationalized in August, 
1934, and on every ounce of silver 
turned in to Treasury vaults by law 
abiding citizens the Federal Gov- 
ernment made a profit of almost 80 
cents. This was because the Gov- 
ernment paid the citizens a few 
cents over the market value for their 
silver and then entered it on Treas- 
ury books at its monetary value of 
$1.29 an ounce. 

THE PROFIT ON SILVER 

Seigniorage profits on siiver are 
now confined to the difference be- 
tween $1.29 and what is paid for 
newly mined silver or purchases 
from, abroad under the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. A seigniorage profit is 
made on all coins made at the mint. 


Last year the Government made a 
profit of $330,000 on the pennies it 
made for the nation. 








— Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


| M any things in life 


_ are dependent on the whims of 
chanee. But there is one thing 
which need not and should not be 

| left thus insecure. That is the 

future well-being and support of 

| those who are dependent on you. 

Life insurance is the only way 

of taking the element of chance 

|} out of your family’s economic 

future. Let us send you our book- 
| let which tells how. 


Ly, SL 
| Jibadlan | 
Con anc 
FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, Massacwuserts 


| 


JOHN HANCOCA INQUIRY BUREAU 

| 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me your booklet showing how 
life insurance takes the uncertainty out 
of the future. 


Name 


Street ana No. 


| 


City State 
| US. 8. 38 
































PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


EARNINGS 


SERIES B 
BONDS 











Total Income 


Rate Case 
Prospectus 


UNDERWRITING 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$45,000,000 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 32% Bonds, Series B 


Dated October 1, 1985 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in Chicago or in Vew York City 


Due October 1, 1970 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, Trustee 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds, and 


the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date at the 
following prices with accrued interest: to and including October 1, 1945, at 10714%; thereafter to and including 
October 1, 1950, at 105%; thereafter to and including October 1, 1960, at 10214%; thereafter to and 


including April 1, 1966, at 101%; and thereafter at 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Undericriters, for Sacings Banks in the State of New York, j i 


CAPITALIZATION 
First and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series 4, due June 1, 1956 

_ ($50,000,000 of this series authorized) 
Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes)... . 2... 000000000 eeee see 
Common Stock (1,500,000 shares, par value $100 per share, authorized and outstanding) 


The Income Statements in the Offering Prospectus (which must be read in conjunction with the 

notes thereon and appended thereto) show the following as the Company's Operating Revenues, 
the amount acailable for Fixed Charges), Fixed Charges (all interest cherges and amortization of 
discount on funded debt), and Net Income, during the three and one-half years ended June 30, 1935: 


Years Ended 
December 31 
1932 
1933 
1934° 
1935+ 
tSiz Months ended June 80 
*The 198, figures reflect substantial adjustments in the accounts, made after the decision in the Chicago 
and described in. notes appended to the Income Statements appearing in the Offering 
The 198; figures must not be used for comparative or other purposes without giving 
consideration to the notes so appended 


The Series B Bonds, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, will be secured b 
substantially all of the physical property owned by the Company in the State of Illinois and 
appertaining to or useful in the transaction of its business in that State. Upon the redemption of 
the Series A Bonds, the Series R Bonds will conatitule the only then existing indebtedness secured by lien on such 
property, other than taxes and assessments. 

Series B Bonds are limited to the amount of $45,000,000 now authorized. The Mortgage, however, permits 
the issuance of additional bonds of other series, which would rank pari passu with the Series B Bonds. 

The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain inatances, to dispose of property covered by the Mortgage 
without a release from or notice to the Trustee, and also provides for releases and substitutions of such property. 
No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any such disposal, release or substitution. 

There is to be paid toa trustee to be used as a sinking fund in purchasing Series R Bonds, but only if obtainable 
at not exceeding their principal amount and accrued interest, the sum of $250,000, on April 1, 1936, and semi- 
annually thereafter; provided, however, that any unexpended balance in the fund on any semi-annual payment 
date is to be credited on account of the payment due on that date. 





TRE COMPANY I/ilinois Bell Telephone Company, over 99% of the stock of which is owned by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Comptny, is one of the associated teleplioné cémpanies comprising 

the Bell System. The Company, incorporated in Hlinois on January 14, 1881, is engaged in the telephone business j 
in the State of Illinois (except a portion adjacent to St. Louis) and in two counties in the northwestern part of } 
' 

| 

} 











The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
andis subject tothe moredetailed statements inthe Offering Prospectus and the Registration State. nent, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


the State of Indiana. The Company's properties consist principally of telephone instruments and facilities for 
their inter-connection, the latter consisting chiefly of central office switching equipment and connecting lines. 
The business of the Company is subject to regulation, within their respective jurisdictions, by the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Illinois Commerce Commission, and the Public Service Commission of Indiana. 


Outstanding as ° 


Operating Total Fixed Net 
Revenues Income Charges Income 
$78,851,678.50 $13,318,453.55 $3,193,432.40 $10,125,021.15 
72,204 380.58 13,419,083.75 3,011,025.06 10,408 ,058.69 
58,337 011.38" 14,877 ,896.59°* 7,619,395.32° 7,258,501.27° 
37,170,807 .34 5,906,587 .14 1,572,823.16 4,333,763.98 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, certain underwriters named in the Offering 
Prospectus have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $43,700,000 of these Bonds 
from the Company at 10012%, or a total of $43,918,500, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered 
to the public at 10214%, or a total of $44,792,500, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2% 
or a total of $874,000. It is expected that delivery of such Bonds to the underwriters, and payment therefor, 
is to be made on or about October 22, 1935. There is no firm commitment for the remaining $1,300,000 of 
Bonds, but the Company expects to sell such Bonds on or before December 1, 1935, without underwriting 
discounts or commissions, to the Trustee of Pension Funds established by the Company and by other 
companies of the Bell System, at 10012%, or a total of $1,306,500, plus accrued interest. 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase $/8,700,000 of these Bonds when, as and if issued, and 
subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, 
and Messrs. Cutting, Moore & Sidley, counsel for the Company. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in 
temporary form will be made at the office of J. P, Morgan & Co. on or about October $2, 1985, against 
payment therefor in New York funds. 


Further information, in particular financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 


and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


Dated Octoher 16, 1985. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


of June 30, 1935 


$48,726,200.00 
7,201,145.28 
150,000 ,000.00 


The net proceeds to the Company from the contemplated sale of the $45,000,000 Series B Bonda, 
after deducting the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are 
expected io approximate $44,967,000, and are to be applied, together with funds to be obtained 
from the Company’s current cash and temporary cash investments, to the retirement of the Series A Bonds 
which the Company is calling for redemption on December 1, 1935, at 105% and accrued interest, 


a lien on 
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fine up to $10,000 and by imprisonment up to two years, 

or both, for certain citizens of the United States to 

talk to or write letters to their representatives in Con- 
gress unless formal authority to do so has been obtained 
from a Federal commission in Washington. 

In order to have the privilege of communicating with a 
member of Congress in the particular industry affected by 
the new law the individual must obtain permission vir- 
tually in the form of a license. 

All persons not possessing such a license may be prose- 
cuted if they attempt to present any matter affecting their 
companies, including the economic future of a company 
on which they depend for livelihood. 

The above paragraphs may seem to describe an ac- 
tion which is in plain violation of the rights granted un- 
der the Constitution. To anybody who doubts it, the 
language of the First Amendment to the Constitution, 
known with the other nine articles as the Bill of Rights, 
should be pointed out. It reads as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 


[’ A FEW days it will become a crime punishable by a 





The right of petition is one of 


BASIC LIBERTIES the most sacred in the American 
THREATENED BY Constitution. It protects the 
LOBBY STATUTE humblest citizen against abuse of 


his rights through the arbitrary 
acts of his government. It conforms logically to the theory 
ordained by our forefathers that government shall be the 
agent and not the master of the people. 

But the right of petition is soon under act of Congress 
to be abridged for a certain class of citizens. It matters not 
how small they are in numbers, the principle remains the 
same. And if the privileges of petition can be taken away 
from a few, they can be just as weaned taken away from 
the many. 

What is the law that contains such a flagrant violation 
of constitutional rights? 

It’s the one jammed through Congress at the behest of 
President Roosevelt in the last session and one in which 
he was so interested that he sent emissaries to Capitol Hill 
who urged its passage under threat of political reprisals. 
A majority were intimidated to such an extent that many 
of them became panicky and fearful and did not consider 
all the implications of the proposed law. 
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Here is the language of the 
new Public Utility Act now on 
the statute books: 


RESTRICTIONS 
ARE CARRIED ee 

“It shall be unlawful for an 
TO EXTREMES person employed or retained - 


any registered holding company, or any subsidiary com- 
pany thereof, to present, advocate, or oppose any matter 
affecting any registered holding company or any 
subsidiary company thereof, before the Congress or any 
Member or committee thereof . . . unless such per- 
sons shall file with the Commission in such form and de- 
tail and at such time as the Commission shall by rules and 
regulations or order prescribe as necessary or appropri- 
ate in the public interest or for the protection of investors 
or consumers, a statement of the subject matter in respect 
of which such person is retained or employed, the nature 
and character of such retainer or employment. . .” 
What is this “subject matter”? Must a company spokes- 






= 
man tell in advance to the Securities Exchange Commis- 
z= sion what he wants to say to members of Congress? If 
Z = the “subject matter” is not defined comprehensively in the 
= application and a representative of a company talks about 
325 something else not covered in his application, will he be 
=== subject to prosecution for such an offense? 

2 = And if employees are dissatisfied with their working 
= conditions and wish to write or communicate with their 
325 Congressmen, must they subject themselves to penalties 
225) unless they comply with the red tape of regulations? It 
Ba is idle to say that the government will not prosecute such 


cases. Enforcing officers should never be given discre- 
tionary powers to make exceptions which the law itself 
does not authorize. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is at the mo- 
ment engaged in writing a set of regulations to carry out 














New “DEATH SENTENCE” 


Right of Petition Soon to Be Denied Employees of Certain Companies Who Wish to Talk 
To or Write to Their Members of Congress—lf Principle Involved Is Valid, the Prohibition 
Can Be Extended to All Industries—Opposition to Arbitrary Laws Would Be Squelched 








By DAvID LAWRENCE 


the purposes of the new law. Undoubtedly the Commission 
will attempt to narrow the language and to restrict its ap- 
plication by making exceptions. But it cannot lawfully 
doso. For the words of the statute are clear in command- 
ing the SEC to require all persons who may communicate 
with members of Congress to be authorized in some 
formal way to do so and all other persons to refrain from 
such communication under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment. 
v 


When it is realized that any 
holding company which does not 
register as demanded by the Se- 


CONGRESSMEN | reister as demanded by the S 
curities an xchange Commis- 
MADE CRIME sion can be denied = use of the 


mails or of the railroads or any other instrumentality of 
communication or transportation, the penalties for refus- 
ing to comply are sufficiently coercive to compel all hold- 
ing companies to become “registered”. 

This means that many thousands of employees of hold- 
ing companies or their subsidiaries will come under the 
ban of the above section of the law. And if the officers 
of their company file a list of attorneys or executives who 
may be privileged to communicate with members of Con- 
gress, it automatically excludes all other employees from 
any such privilege either in their own interest or in the in- 
terest of the companies by which they are employed un- 
less they qualify in due form—something not required 
from their fellow-citizens in other businesses. 

Anybody who has not been listed as licensed to talk to 
or write a Congressman, therefore, becomes liable to a fine 
or imprisonment if he is convicted of carrying on any 
communication affecting the industry in which he is en- 
gaged or the particular company on whose pay roll he 
happens to be. 

Now if the foregoing provision of law is constitutional, 
it is a relatively simple matter to extend its application to 
other businesses by merely enacting a statute that requires 
every company to be registered with a federal commission 
of some kind and every company to list the persons who 
are licensed to carry on conversations about business 
problems with members of Congress or government de- 
partments either in Washington or anywhere else in the 
country where the contact with a member of Congress 
may occur. 

v 


It is most unfortunate that 


NOW EASY TO members of Congress themselves 
SQUELCH ANY 

to the far-reaching possibilities of 
OPPOSITION this type of legislation. It is in- 


conceivable that members of Congress believed they ought 
to protect themselves against the persuasiveness of per- 
sons who happen to disagree with the New Deal.. 

For no more certain way to squelch opposition in a 
democracy is to begin to limit or regulate those who may 
write to or talk to members of the legislative body. It 
seems incredible that members of Congress should not be 
able to evaluate for themselves the worth of arguments 
presented to them by citizens or should be wrongly 
swayed by citizens even though the latter happen to be 
plainly talking in their own interest. 

After all the Constitution entitles the citizen to petition 
for a redress of “grievances”, and grievances are usually 
the result of arbitrary acts of Congress as they affect cer- 
tain companies or individuals who become the victims of 
regulatory or prohibitory legislation. 


TALKING WITH 


did not give serious consideration 


v 
It would be a travesty on popu- 
BANNING BRIBES lar government to say that Con- 
OUGHT TO BE gress has the power to enact laws 
MAIN PURPOSE ‘king away property from indi- 
viduals or their companies or cir- 
cumscribing the area of their business operations without 
at the same time giving the individuals or companies af- 
fected an unlimited right to defend themselves and to mar- 
shall if necessary all their employees in a protest against 
such action. 

Public opinion has been whipped up to a frenzy of pas- 
sion against public utilities, something for which some of 
the public utility companies themselves, by their stupidity, 
short-sightedness, and gross misuse of investors’ money, 
are to no small extent responsible. 

But in order to punish those who manipulate securities 
or misrepresent to the investor, rigid laws now have been 





















enacted, and there is no need by interjecting extraneous 
issues to give the defenders of malpractices a lever with 
which to break down the whole scheme of regulation as it 
relates to fraudulent securities in the field of public util- 
ities or any other industry. 

The néw “death sentence”, for that’s what it is in re- 
spect to the right of petition, is a dangerous abuse of 
power by the legislative body and cannot but rise up to 
plague Congress itself in the future. It ought to be re- 
pealed at the January session of Congress and in its stead 
a law passed prohibiting anybody from bribing or at- 
tempting to bribe a member of Congress. 

That’s the only crime that should be punishable. And 
the courts can distinguish between an attempt to bribe 
by some kind of compensation and an attempt to influence 
a member of Congress by proper means. 

The federal statutes as a whole should be further 
amended to include prohibition of bribery through offers 
made by persons in the executive departments or com- 
missions to affect the vote of any member of Congress in 
the form of a promise to influence the appointive or spend- 
ing power of the Executive in his behalf. No public of- 
fices should be distributed on the recommendation of 
members of Congress who have in any way allowed their 
vote on pending legislation to be tied up with appoint- 
ments either for themselves when they leave office or for 
their henchmen. 


There are other abuses which 


OTHER ABUSES ought to be corrected such as the 
MORE URGENTLY acceptance of lawyers or retainer 
NEED CHECKING fees by members of Congress for 


appearances in state or local 
courts on matters affecting any trade association, labor 
unions or organizations or companies that have legislation 
pending in Congress. 

If citizens are to be denied the right of petition on the 
theory that their contacts might contaminate members of 
Congress, then it is high time the process of protection 
against corruption or insidious influence shall be ex- 
haustively studied and the evil corrected at the source— 
namely, in the activities or receptiveness of the members 
of the Congress themselves to improper influence. 

It would be far better to limit 531 members of Congress 
as to what they may do while in Federal employ—a strictly 
proper regulatory measure—than to attempt to limit or 
regulate the sovereign people in what contacts they may 
be permitted to have with the agents whom they elect to 
represent them. 

Congress in the adoption of the Public Utility bill has 
certainly passed a law abridging the right of the people to 
petition their government for a redress of grievances. 

For under the new law, it is unlawful to sit in one’s of- 
fice or home and write a letter to a Representative or Sen- 
ator if one happens to be employed in the public utility in- 
dustry and not on the qualified or licensed list. 

Freedom of communication by letter or in person has 
also been impaired in so far as it relates even to authorized 
representatives of utility companies. For they cannot en- 
joy the right of privacy or immunity from government in- 
timidation—they must disclose the subject matter of their 
business with the legislative branch of the government to 
officials in the executive branch of the federal government. 


To operate this law a system 


ENFORCEMENT of espionage becomes necessary. 
MEANS RESORT How else can the law be enforced 
TO ESPIONAGE if snooping is not engaged in so as 


to make sure that no member of 
Congress receives a petition from an employee of a utility 
company whose name doesn’t happen to be filed with the 
bureaucrats in the federal commissions? 

Perhaps the SEC will arrange with the Department of 
Justice now for dictagraphs and other devices to listen in 
at the offices of members of Congress or will station de- 
tectives hereafter in the corridors of the Capitol to make 
sure that nobody talks to a Congressman in violation of 
the new public utility law. 

Perhaps, too, the Post Office department may feel justi- 
fied now in opening the mail addressed to Representatives 
and Senators to make sure that no violation of the utility 
law has occurred. 

Into such unconstitutional labyrinths of fascism has 
the New Deal led the American people. 
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